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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address; ** Vogue, New York.”” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
? year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
t express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints. —Subscribers who fail to recervea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any vrailroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 


Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

V class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia, Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, W. H. Cullomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, R. F, Sherman & Co., 586 Main St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans; D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. - 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co.,128 Main St, 
Omaha, C. Cohen, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S, Davis & Co., 96 sth Ave. 
Portland, j. F. Handley & Co. 

Portland, Ore., B. B. Rich, 

Providence, ¥. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A. M. Robertson, 126 Post St. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Geo. F. Ward, 209 Columbia St. 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave. 

Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 
Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Waco, Texas, A. J, Herz & Bro. 106 So, 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 








Japan. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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** All they need, but not more than they need 
te supply their regular customers,’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
sften cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication, 

\ A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 


ROBES AND GOWNS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSM AKER 
10 West 35th St,, near Fifth Ave. 


B. 





[tes 242 SR 
GOWNS 


15 West 30th Street 





ME. Cc. A. SOCHOR 
ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
113 East roth Street 





ye aes DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East 2zoth Street, near Broadway 


M E. Vv. NOEL 

(Late with Felix, Paris) — 
importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


E. 





Stat waa ss 
IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 


E LIZABETH HAWVER 
GOWNS 
129 Fifth Avenue, New York 





‘6 /. Se oC Tes. ek mee 


The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 

August gth, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 
de Latour. 574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Windsor Hotel. 


Pn oie 3 Sa ia 
HATS AND GOWNS 


TAILOR GOWNS AND EVENING DRESSES 
8 East 15th Street, New York 


S. 





M A N 


H a .F 
Dressmaker and Importer. Special attention 
to handmade summer gowns, piqués and shirt 


waists. 19 East gist Street, New York. 


A. MISSES AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 
EVENING DRESSES 
28 West 3sth Street, New York 


TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





Cc. WEINGARTEN 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
37 West 31st Street, New York 


Cock ££ Feuer S 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co. Dress- 

makers and Importers of Street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West zgth St., New York, 








WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 


A M PA RDO FY 
7” IMPORTER 

GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

142 West 48th St., New York 





HERESA MARTYN 


DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS 1N GOWNS AND WRAPS 
144 West 43d St., New York 


REAN & BORSCHNECK 


LADIES’ TAILORS 
IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
297 Fifth Ave., near 31st St., New York. 


LEXANDRE M. GREAN 
Formerly with B, Altman & Co, and Stern 
Bros,,now Grean & Borschneck, 297 Fifth 

Avenue, New York, 


R080 TS A tL 
. DESIGNER 
EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








CHICAGO 


ARSEHSERG ESR 
SHIRT WAISTS 
MADE TO ORDER—PRICE $3.50 


Finest imported Goods. Send for measure blank and 
samples of material. 


177 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 








HATS AND BONNETS 


bh Bo S—H ATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


G A S = O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42nd St., New York 














CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 


Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 








ME. JACOBY 
CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 


ME. G ARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
244 Sixth Avenue, near 16th St., New York 
After May Ist, at §1 West 21st Street 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


MERICAN HERALDRY 
Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 
dered to genealogists, families and designers. 

Work sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Parsuivant- 
ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
I., Box 66. 





EN R Y ARDEN 


Japanese art objects, novelties in silks for 
ladies’ use, embroidered tea gowns, pillow 
covers, etc., 218 Fulton Street. 


EAUTY anp YOUTHFULNESS 


restored by facial treatment. Physical Cul- 
ture, Electricity—Specialty Obesity. Delicate 
children also successfully treated. Private lessons or 
classes. Muss S. BERGMAN, 54 West 23d Street. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


ENRY BLACKWELL 
BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. roth St ,N. Y. 








Rs. LEHMANN & Miss SWIFT 
Decorative Work. Lamp shades, table 
covers, bed spreads, screens, book racks, 

French stationery holders, etc. 2 and 4 W. 33d St. 








TOILET ARTICLES 





LEIN SKIN FOOD 

Wil soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. OLIve RoBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Lapigs’ Harr 





DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 


13 West 2oth Street. Telephone, 1123 38th. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


\ X J A N _ E D 
By a young Southern woman of good 


family and education a position as travel- 
ing companion or housekeeper. Address, P.O. Box 
85, Columbia, South Carolina. 
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DIED 


De Rham.—At her residence, 24 5th 
Av., on Friday, May 5, 1899, Laura, wife of 
Charles de Rham, in the 71st year of her 
age. 

Harris.—On Monday, May 1, of pneu- 
monia, at her residence, 74 East 54th St., 
Annie Gibert, wife of R. Duncan Harris and 
eldest daughter of the late Dr. James T. Gi- 
bert. 

Hyde.—On Tuesday, May 2, at 11 East 
40th St., of heart disease, Henry Baldwin 
Hyde, in the 66th year of his age. 

La Montagne.—At Newburn, N. C., 
on the 5th inst., of pneumonia, Pierre, son 
of Edward and Ernestine La Montagne. 

Metcalf.—At the residence of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. E. W. Bliss, No, 4 East 61st St., 
New York, on Saturday, May 5, Huldab 
Metcalf, in her gtst year. 

Ramsdell.—At the homestead, New- 
burg, Frances E. L. Ramsdell, wife of the 
late Homer Ramsedell, in the 82d year of her 
age. 

Rogers.— On 6 May, at No. 6 W. 56th 
St., Marie Conde Rogers, wife of Lebbeus H. 
Rogers, Jr., and eldest daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Swits Conde. 

Turnure.— At his home, 417 Fifth Ave., 
on Mon., 1 May, Lawrence Turnure, after a 
long illness, in his 74th year. 

Whitney.—At Westbury, Long Island, 6 
May, Edith Sybil Whitney, beloved wife of 
William C. Whitney. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Bonnell—-Flagg.—Miss Margaret Elza- 
beth Bonnell, daughter of Mr. J. Harper 
Bonnell, of Staten Island, to Mr. Ernest Flagg, 
of New York. 

Dickey-Varnum.— Miss M. W. Dickey, 
daughter of the late Charles D. Dickey, to 
Mr. James M, Varnum. 

Grant-Cantacuzene.—Miss Julia Dent 
Grant, daughter of Brigadier-General Freder- 
ick D. Grant, to Prince Michel Cantacuzene, 
of the Russian Imperial Guard. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Edgar Soutter.—Dr. james Clifton 
Edgar and Miss Ellen Muriel Beatrix Soutter, 
daughter of Mrs. James Taylor Soutter, will 
be married in Trinity Chuch, on Mon., 29 
May, at 3.30 o'clock. 

Iselin Goodridge.—Mr. John Iselin 
and Miss Caroline Goodridge, daughter of 
Mrs. Frederic Goodridge, will be married at 
Riverdale-on-the- Hudson, on Wed., 31 May. 

Stout-Schroeder.—Mr. Charles H. 
Stout and Miss Henrietta Marie Schroeder, 
daughter of Mrs. Frances Schroeder, will be 
married in the Church of the Transfiguration 
on Sat., 27 May. 
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WEDDINGS 


Bell-Crafts.—Mr. Gordon Knox Bell, 
son of Mr. Edward Bell, and Miss Marian 
Mason Crafts, daughter of President James 
M. Crafts, will be married in the Church of 
St. , John-in-the-Woods, near Ridgefield, 
Conn., to-day at noon. The Rev. Dr. 
Morgan Dix, officiating. Maid of honor, 
Miss Clemence Crafts. Bridesmaids, Miss 
Katherine Dix, Miss Elizabeth Crafts. Best 
man, Mr. Bertrand F, Bell. Ushers: Mr. 
Davis R. Vail, Mr. Dexter Blagden, Mr. 
Charles L. Barlow, Mr. Bradley Martin, Jr., 
Dr. Robert Soutter, Mr. Harold Jefferson 
Cooledge. 

Petrasch-Schmidt.—Mr. Carl Schurz 
Petrasch and Miss Alice M. Schmidt, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Henry W. Schmidt, were married 
in the Church of the Messiah on Wed., 10 
May. The Rev. Dr, Minot J. Savage 
officiating. Maid of honor, Miss Frances D. 
Schmidt. Best man, Mr. James Robinson 
Burnet. Ushers, Mr. William H. Schmidt, 
Mr. Francis C. Huntington, Mr, Frederic R. 
Coudert, Jr., Mr. William Chesebrough, Jr., 
Mr. Benjamin Apthory Gould. 


INTIMATIONS 


Harriman.—Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Harri- 
man, Jr., have taken a cottage at Southamp- 
ton, L. I., for the summer. 

Hoffman.—Mrs. George Hoffman and 
Miss Emily Hoffman will spend the summer 
in Europe. 

Low.—Mr. and Mrs. Joseph T. Low 
and family will sail for Europe on 20 June to 
spend the summer in travel. 

Soutter.—Mrs. James T. Soutter and 
her sons will spend the summer at Easthamp- 
ton, L. I. 

Tay'or.—Mr. and Mrs. H. A. C. Taylor 
have taken one of Mr. Fernando Yznaga’s cot- 
tages at Tuxedo for the season. 

Trotter.—Mr. and Mrs. George Trotter 
will spend the summe: on the Isle of Wight. 

Winthrop.—Mr. and Mrs. Buchanan 
Winthrop will close their town house the 
middle of this month and go to Newport, 
where they have taken the Spencer cottage 
for the season. 


GOLF 


Ardsley.—The regular weekly handicap 
for class A and B was play on the Ardsley 
links on Sat., 6 May. A. DeWitt Cochran 
winning, Class A, Score 85 —4—81; P. A. 
Proal, Class B, Score 96—16—8o. 

Dyker Meadows.—The fist regular 
handicap tournament was played on the 
Dyker Meadows links in Brooklyn on Sat., 
6 May. The best gross score was made by 
A. L. Norris. Score 94. The handicap 
prize by J. H. Seaman. Score 96—20—76, 

Richmond County.—A team match 
between Princeton and the home team was 
played on the Richmond County Country 
Club’s links at Staten Island on Sat., 6 May, 
which resulted as follows : 


PRINCETON, RICHMOND COUNTY. 
Holes. Holes. 

j, wer o ALE. Paterson... pp a 
C, Griswold, Jr..... 0 J.R. Chadwick........ 1 
J R_ Kellogg........ © Charles Stewart... 2 
D. BOGOR? cso cecee 3 Charles T. Stout .. .. © 
G, J. Cook..... .... © E. D. Schuyler........ 9 
C.H. Murphy. ..... © 8.8. Cartie....... «2 § 
W. Stockly. . ..... © James Park........... 4 
DORs. cccosse 3 Total... .ccccccceds 21 


Lakewood Golf Club.—In the open 
tournament for women, given by the Lake- 
wood Golf Club last week, the chief trophy 
was won by Miss Ruth Underhill, Nassau 
Countv, who beat Mrs. B. P. Craig by three 


up and two to play. Scores: 
Miss Underhill— 
Ok ianntice Shébsseeve 55755564 6—4 
SOs dat needs >snemene 8795655 —45— 93 
Mrs. Craig— 
OW. cecceves 4237346767 3% 
IGscticosndes $8 7 810 8 4 6 —S51—105 


The Handicap Cup, played for on Sat., 


6 May, was won by Miss Mabel Park, Rich- | 


mond County, with a score of 117-18-99. | 


The best gross score was made by Miss Ruth 
Underhill, Score,105. The four best scores 
were : 

Miss Mabel Park, Richmond County— 
Gross. Hdcc. Net. 
8 56 
6 61 


68 6 5 


Ona ese 6 7 
9 6 6 6 


Bonet: 3S 7 © 





Miss Grace A. Young, Milwaukee— 


Owt.... 8 5 8676 511 59 
In.....7 896865 5 5 59 
BORG, vcssacc« rexiembcenees 118 18 100 
Miss Florence F, Suydam, Dyker Meadow — 
Ouw....6 6874977 5 6 5 
In... 7 9759445 5 55 
Wives savbebe oaks bacee 1 7 04 
Miss Ruth Underhill, Nassau County— 
Ow...§ 57555646 @ 
In... 8 7956557 5 57 
Fe eS 105 o 105 


The Driving Contest was won by Miss 
Grace Ellis, whose aggregate of three drives 
was 411 yards, 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 

Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse.—Arriv- 
ing Wed., 3 May, Mr, and Mrs. J. W. Au- 
chincloss, Miss Auchincloss, Mr. R. H, 
Baxter, Mr. P. P. Baxter, Miss Baxter, Mr. 
L. E. Bennett, Mr. and Mrs. Biddle, Mr, 
and Mrs. E. G. Fabbri, Mr. A. Fabbri, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Kunhardt, the Rt. Rev. W. 
A. Leonard, Mrs. Leonard, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
T. Davies Phillips, Mr. C. W. Phillips. 

St. Louis.—Sailing Wed., 3 May, Mrs. 
W.M. Fellows, Mr. and Mrs. Colin, Mr. 
Gillespie, Mrs. William G. Low, the Mrs. 
Low, Hon. Seth Low, Mrs. Low, Mrs. Henry 
Lippincott, the Misses Lippincott, Mr. Sam- 
uel R. Lippincott, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
Munn and family, Captain A. T. Mahan, U. 
S. N., Mr. and Mis. Charles P. Noyes, Miss 
Noyes, Master Noyes, Mrs, Albert Pancoast, 
Miss Florence Pancoast, Mr. Richard P. 
Parrish and child, Miss Alice Strong, Mrs. 
Charles E. Sands, Mr. George Westinghouse. 

Majestic.—Sailing Wed., 3 May, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Chisholm, Miss Chis- 
holm, Mr, and Mrs, Cooper, Mrs. Mac 
Ewen, Miss Mac Ewen, Mr. and Mrs. J. S, 
Morgan, Miss Morgan, Miss C. L. Morgan, 
Mrs. Arthur J. Moulton, Miss Moulton, 
Miss Bessie Moulton, Mr. Arthur J. Moul- 
ton, Mr. Walter G. Oakman, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. J. Preston, Mr, and Mrs. J. Hampden 
Robb, Miss Robb, Miss Harriet Robb, Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert R. Shattuck, Miss Speyers, 
Mrs. W. P. Thompson, Mrs. W. Storrs 
Wells, Miss Natalie Wells. 

Fuerst-Bismarck.—Sailing Thu., 4 
May, Mrs. Lucien T. Chapman, Mr. and 
Mrs, Frederick Cook, Miss Margaret E. 
Gibert, Mr. and Mrs, Thomas Kelly, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Ritchie. 


CORRECTION 


Falconer-Oddie—The engagement of 
Miss Elizabeth Falconer and Mr. John Van 
Schaick Oddie, Jr., is denied. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE 





Juliet not yet long past girlhood, whose 
graceful, youthful figure and personal 
charm make her always a pleasure 

to behold, is Maud Adams, who essayed the 
réle of the love-lorn maid for the first time 
on Monday evening before an audience that 
packed the Empire Theatre, and which ac- 
corded the Juliet débutante the heartiest of 
welcomes. 

Colinette, the report now is, will not re- | 
main at the Knickerbocker after 20 May. | 
Meanwhile Miss Marlowe continues to de- 
light the full houses that greet her at every 
representation. On Miss Marlowe's return | 
in the autumn she will appear in a new play, 
Barbara Frietchie. 

His Excellency the Governor, the scene of 
which play is laid in the East Indies, had its 
first representation on Tuesday at the Ly- 
ceum, the cast including very competent | 
players drawn from the Empire company. 

This afternoon Minnie Maddern Fiske and | 
her company are to appear at the Fifth Ave- | 


- 


IMPORTER OF ROBES 
EVENING GOWNS A SPECIALTY. 
11 West 30th Street, New York. 





nue Theatre in Love Finds a Way and A 
Bit of Old Chelsea, for the Benefit of the 
Vassar Students’ Aid Society, On Thursday 
of next week the Woman's Professional 
League are to give a single representation of 
The Three Musketeers, for the benefit of 
the Actors’ Fund. As has been extensively 
announced, all the roles will be played by 
women. 


The Charlatan, at the Fifth Avenue The- 
atre, appears to retain its old-time popularity, 
which same can be said of The Great Ruby 
at Daly’s, and The Cuckoo at Wallack’s, 
and Because She Loved Him So at Madison 
Square Theatre. 


The Man in the Moon, at the New York, 
has commended itself so highly to the public 
that setting it out until a quarter of an hour 
before midnight is not regarded as too great a 
tax on interest and endurance. Across the 
way a Reign of Error at the Victoria is also 
doing excellent business, The burlesque 
of Mrs, Carter in Zaza 1s an especially popular 
feature of the entertainment. 


On Monday next the revival of Erminie at 
the Casino will begin, the cast to include 
Francis Wilson and Lillian Russell. It is ex- 
pected that the public will show sufficient 
approval of this revival to keep the play upon 
the boards for some weeks to come. 


The Runaway Girl, under the management 
of Augustin Daly, is at the Harlem Opera 
House for the week, the cast including those 
players who made the farce so popular on 
Broadway. We ’Uns of Tennessee, a locality 
play by Lee Arthur, was produced at the 
American on Monday evening with a capable 
cast, 

AT THE THEATRES 

Academy of Music—8.15, The Opium King. 

American—8, We ‘Uns of Tennessee. 

Bijou Theatre—8 15, Adonis. 

Broadway Theatre—8.15, Shenandoah. 

Daly’s—7.45, The Great Ruby. 

Empire—8,20, Maud Adams. 

Fifth Avenue—8.15, The Charlatan. 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, Mother Goose. 

Harlem Opera House 8.15, The Runaway Girl. 
Herald Square—8.15, An Arabian Girl. 

K nickerbocker—8,15, Colinette. 

Lyceum—8.30, His Excellency the Governor. 
Madison Square—8.30, Because She Loved Him So, 
New York—7.45, The Man in the Moon, 
Wallack’s—8,20, The Cuckoo. 
Keith’s—Continuous pertormance. 
Proctor’s—Variety. 

Pastor s—Continuous performance. 

Koster & Bial’s—Burlesque and variety. 
Victoria—8.15, A Reign of Error. 

Weber & Fields—Variety. 

Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance. 
Harlem Music Hall— Vaudeville. 

Eden Muste—Concert, cinématograph, waxworks 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS 
PAGE 301 


Ace braid toque of hyacinth purple, 
folded about a square crown and built 
up high at one side. A black velvet 

knot is fastened through a gilt buckle. Stand- 
ing high in the air are two quills the same 
shade as the straw, hand painted. About the 
rolled up brim a lattice work of narrow black 
velvet ribbon is seen. White gardenias are 
fastened in the back on the bandeau. 

Smart toreador hat of deep yellow tinted 
leghorn. At one side a stiff black velvet bow 
appears run through a cut crystal buckle 


| 
| 
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White roses with autumn-tinted leaves are the 
only other trimming. 
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One of the new model corsets. Its true lines 
enable the figure to look well in the fashion- 
able closely fitting gowns and allows the sup- 
pleness essential to carrying them gracefully. 

Empire corset bodice to be worn with the 
new ribbon corset, its lower edge commences 
just where the ribbon corset stops. These 
are very dainty and are made entirely of lace 
insertion and baby ribbon. 

New chiffon corset consisting of small 
boned belt and embroidered chiffon fichu 
cover, suitable for lounging or evening gowns. 


MIDDLE PAGE 


Lert Ficure.— Embroidered white batiste 
over green silk. Thetriple rever is of white 
batiste, green silk and white silk, The collar 
and tucked yoke rever are of green silk, the 
rever fastened with small crystal buttons. 
The skirt is vandyked and embroidered, and 
running up each side of the front is a row of 
beading corresponding to that on the front of 
the bodice. 

Seconp Ficure.—Princesse reception gown 
of tucked red silk barége finished with a 
flounce and covered with net, upon which is 
appliquéd a design of poppies in their natural 
colors, The sleeves are appliquéd their en- 
tire length with poppy leaves in an irregular 
design, showing the tucked barége between 
the design, collar of tucked barége. 

Centre Ficure.—Afternoon gown of fig- 
ured foulard, with shaped collar, fancy revers, 
front panel and flounce of blue silk matching 
the foulard. Where the foulard joins the silk 
there is a trimming of quilled blue ribbon. 
Sailor collar, yoke and standing collar of 
white silk, inset with embroidery. Brussels 
lace scarf tied in a loose knot under the collar. 

Ricut Ficure.—House gown of black 
grenadine, in an open, diamond design, built 


Continued on page v. 





Machines for 
Keeping Time 


that it is possible to 
make are American 
Waltham Watches. 
Get the “ RIVERSIDE’ 


movement. 
For sale by all retail jewelers. 


“The Perfected American Watch,” an 
illustrated book of interesting informa- 
tion about watches, sent free on request, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM Wartcu Co., 
WALTHAM, MASS. 











WEDDINGSILVER 


MADE BY SILVERSMITHS 





portant concern in this line. 


NTENDING purchasers. of silverware should bear in mind the 

fact that the Gorham Company, Silversmiths, is the most im- 
With an experience of over fifty 
years, equipped with the latest inventions and processes of manu~- 
facture, they are enabled to offer their wares in the greatest pos- 
sible variety and at the most favorable prices. 








GORHAM MBG. CO., suversmrrus 


BROADWAY AND NINETEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Prices will be quoted as low as it is possible to make them when perfection in fit 
and workmanship is guaranteed. 
I am now producing a special style of Golf and Cycle Skirt that is far in advance of any 
other skirt in the market. 


10 West 35th Street, New York, Near Fifth Ave. 


Ladies 
B. Schulich 





Wishing to secure the Newest Styles and Latest Foreign Materials for Spring and Summer 
Walking Suits, Golf, Tennis, and Yachting Costumes, should visit the establishment of 


who is showing one of the Largest and Best Selected lines in New York. 

















YOUMANS 
Celebrated Hats 


ROUND HATS AND 
BONNETS 


CORRECT STYLES IN 


LADIES’ SAILORS 


AND 


WALKING HATS 





Authorized Agents in Principal 
Cities. 

Booklet of Spring Styles will be sent 
upon request. 
1107-1109 Broadway, 
Madison Sq., West 


158 Broadway, near Liberty Street 














A. C. WEINGARTEN 


Ladies’ Tailor 


Sporting 
Garments 
and Riding 
Habits 


My pricescannot be 
competed with, when 
a perfect fitting gar- 
ment, the most skilful 
work and very best 
materials are consid- 
ered, 


37 West 31st 
Street 
Between Broadway 


and 
Fifth Avenue 














Special Sale 





Registered Trade Mark 


OF HIGH CLASS 


Washable Dress Fabrics 


At ‘‘ The Linen Store’”’ 


At About Half Price. 


Fancy Linen and Cotton | 


Duck Suiting for 
and Cycling wear, 
from 50 and 6oc. 


Printed Piqués, 
and white grounds, 
from 40 and soc. 


Bayadere Tucked and ) 


Printed Miuslins, 
from 4oc. , 


Yn 


Golfing | 
reduced [ i; 25C- 


reduced 
colored ) 35¢. 


reduced 25C. 


reduced 





| 25C. 


and 75¢c. 


Gowns, 
Street ics, 


~ Ladies’ Summer Dresses. 


Organdie, Grenadine, and Net Dresses. 
Tailor Made Costumes, Piqué and Duck Suits. 


Silk Waists. 


Coats and Jackets. 


Woven Colored Piqués, 
reduced from 65 and 75c. 


Fancy Scotch Ginghams, 
from 25 


| 45C. 


18c. 


Fancy Scotch and Eng- 
lish Crepon, Corded Bou- 
rette and Silk Ginghams, 
reduced from 40, 50, 60 


| 25¢. 
<A 


James MeCatcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 


Xo Constabl, CO 


SDroadway K 19th treet. 


NEW YORK. 


iv 





The New Straight Front 


Pansy [lodel 


903 BROADWAY, corner 20th St. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The PANSY CORSET CO. 


‘Alies: nied 


Go.tr Waistcoats. 

SiItKs ano Woo.s 

A SPECIALTY 
IMPORTER 

WORSTEDS, 
SILKS, 

AND 

j LINENS 

10 W .22ndSr. 

} New York 

| LAUKEL IN THE 


PINES, 
LAKEWOOD 
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DR. DYS 

TOILET PRE PARATIONS | | 
Sachets de Toilette 

A delightful Perfume for the bath and a harmless 


beautifier of the complexion. 
BOX OF FIFTY SACHETS §2.25 


SACHETS DE BeauTs&. Box of 50 Sachets $8.00 
DARSY'S INHALER gives an exquisite and lasting 
perfume tot reath. Price $4.00 

Price List sent on request 


V. DARSY, 129 EAST 26TH STREET 














HATS FROM SIMPSON, CRAWFORD AND SIMPSON 


FoR ** DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS ’’ SEE ANOTHER PAGE 








































































































































































































Distinguished editor gave great offence a 
few years ago in certain quarters by stating 
in an essay * on the effect of leisure com- 

bined with wealth, that the pursuit of pleasure, 

the usual occupation of the rich classes in all 
nations, was prone to degenerate into more or less 
flagrant licentiousness, the reason being that of 
all forms of pleasure, that of sex attraction was 
among the last to lose its force. Members of 

New York society were indignant at having their 

class put into the category of persons of poten- 

tially easy morals, but their protests could not 
weaken the force of the editor’s carefully consid- 
ered, and historically buttressed statements. 


The years that have intervened since the writer's 
contribution to sociology was published have wit- 
nessed many happenings in New York society 
that have borne incontrovertible testimony to the 
accuracy of his prophecy. Scandal after scandal 
has disgraced the class and shocked the moral 
sense of the community. And more deplorable 
than individual wrongdoing no outrage against 
decency by members of the smart set, not even 
the most flagrant violations of the moral law, has 
been regarded by their class as depriving the trans- 
gressors of their right to be treated as still in good 
and regular social standing. These condonings 
of brazen violations of the honor and purity of the 
home have been so numerous and so shameless as 
to give rise to the well grounded theory that a 
certain section of society has deliberately set about 
a revisal of the decalogue—lopping off the incon- 
veniently restraining seventh commandment. 


The long list of scandals has culminated in 
one, where the institution of matrimony was con- 
temptuously used as a mere convention, and this 
in indecent haste, a Christian minister, and through 
him a whole communion being accessories in the 
infamous attempt at social rehabilitation by way of 
God's altar. Nothing is too sacred for the devas- 
tators of home to drag into the mire of scandal- 
ous association if only at last their relations with 
the partners of their guilt be squared to conven- 
tional standards along conventional lines. Various 
officers of the law are qualified to unite couples 
in matrimony, but it is not to civil officials but to 
ministers of the church—ambassadors of Christ— 
that disloyal wives and husbands turn for certifi- 
cates of respectability, where they contract their 
new alliances; and thereby comes desecration, not 
alone to marriage but to the church as well. 


A sociological axiom is that no man liveth to 
himself; least of all does a member of a socia! 
caste which because of wealth and consequent prom- 
inence, is more or less in the public eye ; and as 
no influence for good or evil is so potent as 
that of example which as the sanction of an in- 
fluential body of people, it follows that brazen 
immorality which turns marriage into mockery 
results in something vastly more serious than the de- 
gradation of theparticipants appalling though that 
be—the demoralization extends to the community 
affected. This is especially true now when a sen- 
sational press gives undue prominence to the misdo- 
ings of the socially elect and so brings the sickening 
story of wantonness to the knowledge of thousands 

*E L, Godkin, in The Forum. 






in all classes of society, at a time, too, when 
churches of all creeds are losing their hold on the 
populace. The average non-church-going man 
and woman, youth and maiden have no other guide 
to right-living than popular opinion; and even 
those who profess adherence to creeds cannot 
wholly escape the contagion of example if the 
church, through its ministers, gives the sanction 
of its offices to easy re-marriage, irrespective of 
antecedent occurrences however damnatory, and 
if it not only allows infractions of the sanctity of 
marriage to go unrebuked, but condones the offenses 
by receiving the guilty ones on the same footing 
as it does those who have kept their marriage 
vows. 


Promiscuity is the natural tendency of the race 
—a tendency that myriads of teachers and count- 
less systems of religion have sought to regulate. 
Finally, after ages of effort a majority of the race 
has been brought to accept monogamous marriage 
as the only fit and ennobling relation of the sexes, 
and the supreme outcome of this permanent union 
of one man and one woman has been the home 
within the four walls of which—mainly through 
the instrumentality of little children —has been de- 
veloped most of the virtues that adorn the human 
character. Through fatherhood and motherhood, 
through mutual service during many years, the 
man and the woman, faulty human beings though 
they are, have developed self-abnegation, self-re- 
liance, loyalty, industry, fidelity, one and all of 
them qualities that run counter to natural inclina- 
tion, and which require a stability of environment 
for their growth. Mutuality founded upon altru- 
ism is the ideal of permanent marriage, a school 
for the elevation of character as well as for the 
rearing of children. What a ghastly travesty on 
true marriage is the union—even though blest by 
church—that is born of betrayal of trust, and lust 
with self-indulgence for its aim. It is none other 
than legalization of wantonness, and on account of 
its effect upon impressionable people, more espe- 
cially the young, the infamous marriage should be 
in every way held in dishonor by those who realize 
how dangerous it is to encourage humanity to 
question the wisdom of the institution that has 
given the race the home as it is known in civilized 
countries. 


Those men and those women who are not in 
touch with the advanced position of the race on 
this question, but who are still the slaves of the 
basest appetites (more especially if they are so- 
ciaily or otherwise conspicuous and influential), 
should no more be saved from the just conse- 
quences of their sin in this regard than if they had 
committed murder, or arson, or theft, or any 
other crime against society. Rehabilitation is no 
more possible by legal union with the partner of 
their sin than it would be if, in the commission of 
some other class of crime, they associated them- 
selves intimately with their criminal accomplices. 
Priests may bless and the law in some states may 
permit, but higher than priest or law is the con- 
tinued uplifting and ultimate salvation of the race; 
and that comes not by condoning the wantonness 
that blights homes and disgraces and half-orphans 
innocent children. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


IRRELIGION IN VILLAGES—BURIAL WITHOUT 
RELIGIOUS RITUAL——PURITAN DEGENER- 
ACY—A CASE FOR DOMESTIC MISSION- 
ARIES — THE KINDERGARTEN 
CHILD——-DREARY DOGGEREL 
FOR CHILDREN—NE- 

CESSITIES OF THE 
PENOBSCOT 
INDIANS—LADY BATTERSEA’S IDEA OF A 
HOLIDAY FOR THE MASSES 


He governor of an eastern State in a 
formal address animadverted upon 
the irreligion of the villages and 

towns of the commonwealth over which he 
administers and in recounting the indications 
of Paganism he referred to the fact that 
burial without religious services was far from 
uncommon. For some years now the falling 
off in church attendance has been the subject 
of painful interest to large numbers of 
preachers, but it is a new criticism that the 
dead are frequently interred without ritual 
of any kind. The governor's address 
aroused a storm of dissent, but he returned to 
the attack and maintained that the evidences of 
the accuracy of his statements were to be 
found throughout the length of the State. It 
had been his experience that abandoned 
churches followed upon any letting down of 
the bars between denominations. So long as 
unlike ecclesiastical formule had the adherence 
of the different sects, the difference appeared to 
infuse vitality into the various church organ- 
isms. Once admit the oneness of the essentials 
of belief underneath all creeds and the congre- 
gations dwindled to the point of extinction. 


* 
* * 


As startling as the governor's picture of up- 
to-date New England is the disquieting glimpse 
given by Rollen Lynde Hartt in the current 
Atlantic of a New England hillside town of to- 
day. The paper opens epigrammatically: we 
are told that the rural environment tends to 
extremes. A man carries himself out to his 
logical conclusions; he becomes a concentrated 
essence of himself. Solitude is the 
handmaid of malice. It takes time to be mean. 

There is sketched with pitiless reality a 
cattle show of our time where one may mingle 
with creatures as wicked as any as ever congre- 
gated in Whitechapel or the Five Points—all the 
loathsome rabble being of Puritan descent. This 
day and its events are a proud municipal event 
and all the town comes out to enjoy the occa- 
sion, which is characterized as a picturesque and 
multifarious debauch—pugilism, inebriety, dis- 
orderly conduct mark the hours of the day, and 
the evening closes with a promiscuous dance 
known to the locality as ‘‘a reg*lar knock- 
daown an’ drag-aout.’’ An acute case for the 
domestic missionary, one would say. 


* 
* * 


The kindergarten method of training the 
infantile intelligence has come in for some 
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caustic criticism of late years, but nothing 
more convincing as to the harmfulness of 
some of the vagaries of the system was ever 
made public than the entertainingly writ paper 
which appears in a recent issue of the Atlantic, 
‘« The Kindergarten Child—Afterthe Kinder- 
garten.’” The writer, a teacher who has 
experienced classes of kindergarten children, 
states that after much patient observation she 
and her fellow primary teachers came to the 
conclusion that the methods pursued by ‘* Miss 
Bessie*’ in the kindergarten, with the object 
of training the children’s imaginations, had 
failed of their purpose, the effect really being 
that the children’s suggestibility had been de- 
veloped to such a pitch that most of the 
kindergarten children were in a state of half 
hallucination all of the time; that in trying 
to reach the imagination Miss Bessie had been 
merely injuring the ability to have a clear and 
precise sense impression. Some curious ex- 
amples are given of the misnaming of objects 
by the children, as, for example, when pieces 
of flint were given out for a lesson in minerals. 
In response to a question as to what they 
saw the children answered variously, ‘‘I have 
a snowball,’’ ‘*I have a little white mouse,”” 
‘*T have a lump of salt,’’ ‘*I have a lump of 
sugar." Only Pat, who had never suffered 
three years of kindergarten miseducation said, 
‘<T’ist got an ole stone.”’ Flowers the chil- 
dren called fairy cradles ; chairs, houses, hats, 
dresses or simply fairies—fairy daisy, fairy 
violets. And they likewise misnamed every 
object. 
Pal 

The songs of these kindergartners were 
as dreary-drivel as it is possible for a collection 
of words to be. Here is a choice example : 


Looby Loo. 

Here we dance looby, looby, looby, 
Here we dance looby, looby light, 
Here we dance looby, looby, looby, loo, 

‘ Every Saturday night. 


Put your hands right in, 
Put your hands right out, 

Give yourselves a shake, shake, shake, 
And turn yourselves about. 


These verses alternate until combined they 
make twelve stanzas. The poem (?) is not ex- 
ceptionally bad. It fitly represents the doggerel 
that made up the children’s responses: The 
paper covers many other points of interest, 
and it can be commended unreservedly to all 
who care to read an intelligent criticism of 
kindergarten methods. 

Pal 

Among the appeals which should touch the 
popular heart is that made in behalf of the 
Penobscot Indians for books. The tribe in- 
habits an island in the Penobscot river near 
Old Town, Maine. They live in houses and 
have church, school house and assembly hall. 
They want books for their school and the 
older Indians are also eager for good reading 
matter. The preferred subjects are history, 
stories of travels and accounts of birds and ani- 
mals. Those in position to know declare that 
any one having books to donate may rest as- 
sured .that they will be appreciated by the 
Penobscot Indians. The Transcript of Bos- 
ton states that the books may be sent direct to 
the Indian Village, addressed Penobscot In- 
dian Library, Old Town, Me., or they 
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may be sent to Mr. Montague Chamberlain, 
Quincy Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
* 

Many persons are making merry—and well 
they may—over the severe attitude of a certain 
Lady Battersea toward holiday diversions. To 
this energetic person a holiday is not a time for 
relaxation but an occasion when the mind 
should be stored with information and in default 
of anything worth while she suggests that the 
holiday-maker should acquaint himself with 
the nomenclature of the streets of the town or 
hamlet which may happen to be his place of 
temporary sojourn. These and other sugges- 
tions for as absurd and tiresome employments she 
labels ‘* Holidays and How to Enjoy Them.”’ 
In this endeavor to improve the masses the 
titled lady animadverts with much severity 
upon the time-wasting habit to which holiday 
takers are addicted—that of .sitting upon the 
sand and throwing pebbles into the sea. It 
would be so much more rational to traverse the 
hot sands to the nearest road and learn from the 
sign post that it was Squeers Road and that it 
was fifteen miles to Squashville. Many are the 
vagaries of amateur reformers when they set 
out to take the masses into custody and pre- 
scribe to them how they shall use their leisure! 





A MAD JOURNEY 
CHAPTER IV 
SIBERIA 


Verything succeeded as I had known that 
it would, and I started on my Siberian 
trip with a light heart. The papers 

which I carried not only included all the docu- 
ments concerning the delivery of the convict, 
Fedor Andreitch Baratoff into the hands of 
Yegor Nikolaitch Fulow, but also a safe-con- 
duct for the said Yégor and party, charging all 
the authorities to protect and aid them on their 
journey. 

Of the railroad portion of our journey little 
is to be said. It was all such journeys are, 
rendered of course more trying by the ex- 
treme severity of the weather, and by the hurry 
with which we had to proceed. I must, how- 
ever, admit that this precipitation had its ad- 
vantages, as it spared us any lengthened stay in 
the filthy inns which are the only substitutes 
for hotels to be found on the Siberian road 
Most towns on the way from Moscow to Perin 
have a desolate appearance. The streets are 
narrow, and innocent of any kind of pavements, 
the wooden houses look dingy, dreary and dis- 
mantled, with a general air of neglect and 
hopelessness about them that is very depressing 
to witness, while the flatness of the landscape, 
only broken here and there by clumps of 
stunted willows, showing like inky marks 
against the blinding whiteness of the snow- 
covered Steppe is most monotonous. Yégor 
worked wonders for me, and managed to spare 
me many petty annoyances and also many of 
the privations almost unavoidable under such 
unpropitious circumstances. But all his care 
could not make the railways anything but 
atrocious, and the strange jolts and mysterious 
noises with which their onward progress is ac- 
companied are not easily forgotten when once 
experienced. 

By a judicious mention of my lofty rank, of 
my intimacy with the Imperial family, and by 
a well-advised exhibition of my passports, my 











diplomatic courier secured for me the most 
distinguished consideration and respect of the 
authorities wherever we went, a fact which 
greatly contributed to make my lot a compara- 
tively pleasant one, not to mention that as both 
employés and chiefs soon found out that gold 
glided easily through my fingers, it was to their 
interest to be obliging, so I had no reason to 
complain of any want of empressement. 

The three Cossacks who had been appointed 
to be Yégor’s escort were useful, and in spite 
of their forbidding aspect showed so much 
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good temper, that during the first part of our 
journey, they were invaluable to us. I christ- 
ened them Og, Gog, and Magog, for they were 
the tallest Cossacks I have ever seen, and their 
bearded and grim countenances reminded me 
strongly of Cruikshank’s portraits of the three 
heroes in the Tower of London. 

As we neared the Ural the temperature be- 
came almost unbearable, as the cold was pierc- 
ing, and the softly descending feathery snow- 
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flakes froze as they fell. A tourmente during 
the crossing of the mountains was all that was 
needed to improve matters, and we did get 
even that with a vengeance. The roaring wind 
blew the snow in whistling clouds, and the 
whole firmament seemed to open in order to 
give passage to so dense a downpour that we 
felt as though we were being buried alive in 
icy winding-sheets. 

It seemed to me as if I had been traveling 
for years, and I was glad to stop at Ekaterin- 
burg in order to make inquiries about the con- 
voy of convicts which we were pursuing. 

We put up at the principal hotel. Now, 
guide-books go quite out of their way to assure 
the guileless traveler that it is a very good 
hostelry, provided with every modern improve- 
ment, and it may be owing to my exaggerated 
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fastidiousness that I was so disgusted with it. 
I must add, however, that the most conscien- 
tious of the guide-books mention that insect 
powder is a necessary armament for the guests. 
So I should think, for the fleet-footed inmates 
of the bed-rooms there, whose generic names I 
should blush to record, are the most bloodthirsty 
parasites that it has ever been my unhappy luck 
to encounter. Woe be to the thin-skinned trav- 
eler in these regions, for his peace of mind and 
body stand but an unfair chance against the 
onslaughts of a sportive army which over- 
whelms him with its indelicate attentions, and 
pesters him with a zeal and energy quite beyond 
compare. 

On the night of my arrival I hit upon a 
Machiavelic plan in order to obtain a little rest. 
Piling my fur rugs on the floor in front of the 
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ponderous stove which heated my room, I 
placed a lighted candle at each corner of this 
improvised couch. It appears that—well— 
that the many-legged gentry are afraid of a 
bright light, and that they dislike strong per- 
fumes. The latter supplied with the help of 
a pint or so of verbena, I succeeded in sleeping 
undisturbed for several hours. The burning 
candles gave my installation a dismal resemb- 
lance to a catafalque, a resemblance which was 
not diminished by the sombre blue fur on 
which I reclined. The next morning when 
the waiter came with a b eakfast tray, and saw 
that I had not slept in the crimson-curtained 
bed so elaborately prepared for me, his ill- 
concealed indignation was more than human 
gravity could bear. He informed me that this 
was the royal chamber, and he volunteered a 
long explanation from which I gathered that 
the sheets were changed after ‘‘almost’’ every 
traveler. Awed by so luxurious a precaution, 
I looked helplessly at him as he strode majesti- 
cally out of the room, sustained by the integ- 
rity of his conscience. 

This one instance of Siberian hotel life will 
suffice to give a general idea of what those 
northern inns are. As a rule they are one- 
storied log buildings, presenting nothing that 
is particularly interesting or new to the eye, 
and very uncomfortable withal. The food is 
coarse and bad in all cases, and the tea is about 
the only decent thing one may obtain in those 
distant latitudes. 

The time had now come for us to resort 
to kibitkas for continuing our journey in pur- 
suit of the marching party of two hundred 
and fifty convicts, among whom I hoped to find 
my protégé, and I foresaw that we should 
have to rough it even more than I expected, 
for the weather had become decidedly worse. 
The sky was of a dark, almost purple-blue, 
and when the sun shone its cold rays paled 
before the dazzling whiteness of the snow 
which covered the limitless plains, and it afforded 
us absolutely no heat. 

I shall never forget the morning when, 
bidding good-bye to every vestige of civiliza- 
tion, Yegor and I climbed into our kibitka 
and set out with a ‘‘troika’’ of strong and 
enduring post-horses for an unknown destina- 
tion. It was not without a certain misgiving 
that I contemplated what lay before us, but 
still, having now gone so far, I was anxious 
to proceed as fast as possible. Yégor, who 
until then had forborne admonishing me on 
what, to judge by his looks, he lamented 
inwardly as my unpardonable recklessness, 
shook his head ominously at the horses which, 
rattling the numerous bells of their arched 
collars, started on their way, and even Og, 
Gog and Magog contemplated me_ with 
severity. 

I must confess that, as I began to feel the 
bitterness of the icy air of the Steppe, I could 
not wonder at this, and I drew my thick, 
fur coat about me with a feeling of anxiety 
very foreign to my nature. The temperature 
was something awful, 48 degrees below zero ; 
the horses were almost hidden from our 
view by the thick steam which rose from their 
bodies, and a cloud of frozen moisture filled the 
atmosphere. All my natural buoyancy could 
not prevent me from suffering from the cold, 
but I was far too proud to acknowledge that 
I suffered, and when we stopped at the post- 
stations to change horses I assumed a cheerful 
mien with the fallacious hope of misleading the 
watchful eye of Yégor. Even the burning 
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hot tea, swallowed on these occasions, did 
not warm us, and, as hour followed hour, our 
tortures steadily increased. One of our most 
unbearable experiences was the terrible shaking 
and jolting of the kibitka. Our road was 
cut up with deep furrows, little hills and little 
valleys of hardened snow, and the sledge, as 
it crossed over these, bobbed up and down like 
a ship in a gale of wind, with the distressing 
result of something very much akin to sea- 
sickness for us travelers. A horrible feeling 
of faintness came over me, and the air seemed 
filled with millions of blue stars, the cold 
grasped me in the region of the heart, and 
once or twice I completely lost consciousness. 
The process of resuscitation through which I 
was put was always extremely painful, and, 
although I was grateful enough to be aroused 
from this condition—from which in this 
intense frost there is often no awakening—I 
nevertheless had to exercise some self-restraint 
not to scold my rescuers for their apparent 
heartlessness and roughness. 

Our Cossack escort had evidently imbibed 
a considerable quantity of alcohol to combat 
the effects of the Arctic temperature we were 
undergoing, and they were by no means what 
can be described as pleasant when in their 
cups. Fortunately they seemed to look upon 
me as one endowed with some supernatural 
power, and I was usually able to master their 
fits of ill-temper. Yégor, who like all Rus- 
sians could emit with amazing rapidity the vari- 
eties of vituperation in which his native tongue 
is so singularly rich, swore at them roughly 
at the least provocation, but his words never 
had any practical result, and I had always to 
interfere in order to restore something like 
peace between the members of my body-guard. 
Realizing that at any moment words might 
lead to something far more deadly, I tried to 
control my rough escort as best I could, but I 
knew how slight was my hold upon these 
semi-savages, and this thought filled me with 
many a qualm for our subsequent safety. 
Things indeed looked very black for us in 
more senses than one, for we had as yet been 
unable to overtake the convoy, and the very 
elements seemed to conspire against the success 
of our venturesome expedition. 


(To be continued.) 





GLIMPSES 


THaT— 


The difference between wheat and chaff is 
not greater than the appearance of a hand-made 
white batiste and lace gown from the same 
materials made up by sewing-machine. Not 
only are the first-named more charming, but 
they can always be altered to perfection when 
fashions change, for there is no such thing as 
wearing those gowns out. As smart gowns 
are usually high-priced, it is needless to say 
these hand-made ones are not cheap. An ex- 
clusive establishment devotes its activities to 
fine lingerie gowns of this description, copied 
after Paris models, and there it is that smart 
women go to leave their orders. 


Do— 


Fit yourselves out with Manila hats. 
White and colored ones are the last cry. 
Nothing worn in straw is half so smart. They 
are light as feathers on the head and trim up 
charmingly with dotted white gauzes and the 
longest white quills to be had. 
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FASHIONS DEFINITELY SETTLED——-CLOTHS AR. 
STITCHING TRIMMED—BODICES AND TUNICS 
AT ONE WITH THE SKIRT WHEN WOOLEN 
MATERIALS ARE USED——BATISTES A BE- 
WILDERING NOVELTY—A_ BATISTE 
TRIMMED IN CACHEMIRE COLORS— 
ANOTHER BATISTE GOWN SHOW- 

ING WHITE GROUND WITH 
DESIGN IN PINK CARNA- 

TIONS — POPULAR 
JACKETS 


X perimental early season models no longer 
flout themselves en evidence, for such 
chaff has been blown to the winds long 

ago, and when we pull up at our gown-makers 
with only five minutes to spare, it is not only 
possible to leave an order in that time, but to 
find it ultra smart when it is tried on a week 
later. A definiteness has settled over par ex- 
ample foulards, for are we not sure when 
ordering one to make the choice in trimming 
of black or white lace, or of white or yellow 
batiste embroideries ? The direct simplicity ot 
stitching is fixed upon cloths of all kinds, 
while the smartest and most dressy ladies’ cloth 
creations call for découpé ornamentation, 
namely, elongated designs in knife cutting, 
showing a contrasting color and material 
through the slits so artistically made on skirt, 
bodice and sleeves. There is the same security 
felt over the model requiring bodices and tunics 
to be built alike in every kind of woolen fabric 
when to be worn over a taffeta skirt which shall 
belong to the same color but in a different 
shade. We also have grasped the smartest 
possibilities in silks as in the great variety of 
new transparent materials so much in vogue. 
Quite as well have we explored the field of 
swisses, mulls and batistes. The latter are no 
longer the familiar batistes of last year or the 
year before. We are being constantly deceived 
by these new weavings, which are at one time 
like silk muslins, at another with a mesh like 
barége or grenadine. Entrancing they are de- 
cidedly, and the smart gown of mid-summer is 
sure to be built of them. 


BRUSSELS LACE AND PERSIAN FOULARDS FOR 
TRIMMING 


As proof, one has but to note how such 
gowns figure in the trousseaux of the smartest 
brides of the season. Among those recalled 
is a milk-white batiste, soft as mull, upon 
which, at wide intervals, is a design in cache- 
mire colors. First comes an underskirt founda- 
tion of limp white taffeta, flounced many 
times with plain white batiste, trimmed with 
lace profusely. A long-trailing skirt of this 
figured batiste clings to the figure, and then 
spreads out below the knees in a rippling 
luxury of flounces inset with entredeux and 
bordered with Brussels lace. A tunic almost 
as long, and of the same material, falls over 
this skirt, the bottom of which is cut out 
into square tabs. These are outlined with 
small bias folds of batiste, alternating with equal- 
ly narrow pipings of a Persian foulard, the 
colors of which not only blend, but it gives 
in addition a peculiar chic of its own. A 
charming round bodice has its fronts composed 
of groups of bias batiste and foulards, in two sep- 
arate rows, the upper one bordering an open 
V and the second following the same line. 
The flat batiste drapery in the back also is 








crossed by two rows to match, dipping into Vs 
as well. There are long, transparent sleeves, 
with narrower groupings of batiste folds only 
encircling their length, a touch of foulard 
marking the wrist flare and the belt. A 
low chemisette of Brussels lace gives a most 
becoming finish to the neck, which is to be 
dressed with a black velvet necklet, while a 
black velvet rosette is laid in the centre of the 
bust line, and from it on either side are two nar- 


ll 
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row velvet ribbons having, at equal distances, 
small diamond buckles slipped over them 
into place. These straps pass down under the 
arm, then mount in the back, to the space be- 
tween the groups of folds, ending in two small, 
flat bows held by a diamond buckle each—a 
very smart touch. 


TUCKING AND LACE AS TRIMMING 


Another batiste gown had its white ground 





FOR ** DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS *’ 
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well covered with a maiden-hair design in 
shaded pinks, the grades of color exquisitely 
graduated. To this frock there were two long 
skirts, the under one of fine white batiste 
flounced with the maiden hair pink, which in 
depth measured at least fourteen inches. It 
was tucked lengthwise in lingerie fineness, 
leaving on the bottom a space of three inches 
quite plain, which formed a ruffle flare, and 
was prettily bordered with Valenciennes. The 
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long tunic or skirt, falling over, was also tucked 
its whole length from belt downwards to match 
the flounce, the gores so fitted that the outlin- 
ing of the figure was as perfect as though the 
material had been cloth. This flare below the 
knee was admirably managed by having a 
deeper plain ruffle below the tucking, into 
which were inset two effective entredeux of 
Valenciennes, as well as a bordering. The 
open round bodice was unlined, a silk or mull 


CORSETS FROM McCREERY & CO. 


SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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corset-cover sufficing, and similar vertical lines 
of hand tucking were carried out on these 
fronts, as well as in the back, the tucks there 
being separated by a wide lace entredeux beau- 


tifully fitted to the figure. This same entre- 
deux entered the top of the sleeves transpar- 
ently, with a group of tucks on either side, 
which then continued inthe same manner down 
to the waist flare, which was lace trimmed: It 
must be added that the foundation petticoat 


— 


\ 


worn with these skirts was of soft limp white 
silk of the same length as the white batiste, 
flounced with pink. A few white silk ruffles, 
lace trimmed, finished the bottom, and two 
narrow flounces for balayeuse. Stock and belt 


. were of white taffeta, tucked and striped cross- 


ways with narrow black velvet, the belt finish- 
ing with narrow silk bows, wired. Similar small 
bows gave a finish to the back of the stock, 


(Continued on page 310) 
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(C ontinued from page 307 
which has besides a bit of lace ruffling over the 
top, and ends in front in two short wide 
ends, to be held by a brooch when the bodice 
‘was worn. 


BOB-TAIL JACKETS POPULAR ON FRENCH GOWNS 


Among the smart cloth two-piece suits, sent 
out by Paris houses, Etons and modified bo- 
léros are the rule. As the colors run the 
gamut of grays—very pale in tone—or of pale 
yellowish smoke tints, of biscuit shades that are 
so pale as to be almost a putty white, and the 
still paler silver hue and ivory white, matrons 
in their prime hesitate to adopt them, knowing 
that the fitness belongs assuredly to their 
daughters, and not tothem. In consequence, 
it is gratifying to come across a really smart 
and suitable costume fit in every sense for the 
dignity of matrons still fair to look upon. 





: PIS EAN 
[ Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops where 
articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply, and state page and date, See illustrations 
on pages 310, 311.] 


Started out to see furbelows and frocks, but 
I fella victim to the charm of furniture 
that would so smartly fix a country house. 
Perhaps after all it is just as well. There 
must be people in many places contemplating 
a touch here and there to summer homes and 
such pretty unique things at moderate prices 
are always absorbing. ‘ 

I really should like to furnish an entire 
house with just such things. It would not be 
tiresome because every piece would have artistic 
merit and quaintness combined with comfort 
to recommend it. 

For piazzas there are swinging seats like the 
sketch, made of ash stained either green, red 
or brown and highly polished showing the 
grain of the wood through. 

Fastened to either side are black iron chains 
oddly fashioned and long enough to reach the 
ceiling of any ordinary piazza. The seat is 
very broad, the back of bars of wood. 

Such a seat with bright sofa pillows, care- 
lessly thrown on would not only be a comfort- 
able but a very lovely acquisition to any country 
house. Price $22.50. 

Pillows covered in cotton stuffs I found in 
great variety, the bandannas were $3.75, and 
were large with a deep frill. There were 
others from $1.90 up. 

In washable muslins one can get the dainti- 
est and loveliest of patterns. These are par- 
ticularly appropriate for a bedroom, and the 
covers all made ready to slip the pillows in 
are only $1.25, with the pillows they can be 
bought for $3. 

Just such slips are useful for covering hand- 
some silk pillows for summer wear and tear. 
A teatable to go with the swinging seat is 
$6.75, and is octagonal in shape and comes in 
the same enameled wood. 

Copied from a Recamier seat is one like the 
sketch, of ash, green enameled, for $33, and 
upholstered in a new cotton stuff, very smart 
and pretty, known as linen taffeta. The color- 
ing is exquisite and there are five shades : em- 
pire rose, deep crimson, green, mustard yel- 
low, and a lovely delft blue, very deep and 
soft intone. I particularly enquired about the 
price of this material, thinking that beside 
furniture covering it would make lovely sofa 
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pillows ; it is fifty-four inches wide and $2.25 a 
yard. 

The dearest little footstools are $2.25; they 
have wee mahogany claw legs, and are covered 
in Agara linen with a Persian band sewn on 
to form a square. 

High-backed seat, a copy of old English 
design, is in the stained ash and is $22.50, 
without the cushions, or $27.50 with, includ- 
ing one for the back as well as the seat up- 
holstered in linen taffeta. This would make 
a charming piece of furniture for either a hall 
or living room. 

Thirty-five dollars is the price of a very rare 
antique candelabra in bronze ; each cup is out- 
lined with the grapevine pattern. 

A picture frame made of a soft bit of old 
embroidery is to be had for $5.50; it isin an 
appealing tone of green, cabinet size. 

Comfortable wicker arm chairs, imported 
from Japan, are from $5 to $6. 

A long bench of bamboo sticks, covered on 
top with Siam matting, is $10.50, and |has no 
end of style. A tea table and small stool can 
be had to match, and are $6.75 and $5. 50. 

Linen table covers in green, red, yellow, or 


To interpolate the subject of making frocks 
out of unexpected things I want to say that for 
$5.50 a square of Antiarch embroidery and 
drawn work could be charmingly utilized for a 
bodice. The material is like coarse thin linen 
in a deep cream tint, and the embroidery is.the 
same color in silk. It would take three 
squares at least to make the bodice, but it 
would be very dainty and handsome. 

'A small seat, a copy of an antique, is very 
original and attractive; there is one side which 
rolls back ; price $16.50. 

Odd shaped bamboo chairs like the sketch 
are only $6, and for the same price the high- 
backed bamboo chairs are also most attractive. 
A pretty room may be made of small bamboo 
reeds fastened, or partitioned with heavier ones, 
the entire walls and ceiling done in this way 
have a cool and thoroughly foreign appearance. 

Blue plates or a Punkah with a yellow and 
brown toned hammock carelessly draped back 
of it, like the sketch, with a brown book shelf 
hightens the effect and makes a charming bit 
of color. 

The hammocks have been reduced to $2.25, 
the book shelf is $7.50, andthe Punkah $2.25, 





blue with cotton Persian borders, are only 
$2.75 apiece, and are a yard and a quarter 
square. 

Exceptional designs of artistic creton are 
from 35 cents up to $1 a yard. 

Agara linen, hand made, which, let me 
add, very much resembles burlap, is $1.25 
a yard, and comes in beautiful colors, and is 
wonderfully smart for summer frocks, as well 
as side walls or furniture covering. The 
manufactured Agara linen is fine and close 
in weave, and is 75 centsa yard. This also 
makes good yachting suits; the blues are 
particularly good. 


or larger size $3. The latter are used in India 
by the slaves tor fanning their masters. 

Another pretty little cabinet is $4.50, and 
is fashioned in small partitions to hold choice 
pieces of china ; the stain is brown. 

Very new and useful is an embroidery table 
with a drawer at the top and a slide beneath, 
to which is fastened a cretonne bag to hold the 
work, it is so much easier to just drop it in 
than each time one is interrupted to have to 
fold away in a basket or put into a drawer. 
The little drawer at the top is for silks and 
tools. 

There is a Moorish settle and chair that are 
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very stylish and unusual; the chair is $17.50, 
and is very high backed and of a reddish wood 
upholstered in Agara linen embroidered. The 
settle is long with curved ends, price $27. 50. 

Portiéres that would go unusually well with 
this set are also of deep red Agara linen em- 
broidered and inlet with Indian beads, flax 
linen and silk, price, $30 a pair. 

$16.50 is the price of a screen five feet ten 
inches high, three folds, each fold measuring 
twenty-seven inches. The frame is bamboo, 
and the covering matting of that cosely woven 
sort that is so artistic and fine. The matting 
can be gilded, and the effect is remarkably 
good, especially with old prints reaching across 


the top framed in with bamboo, or better still 
are Japanese pictures. In that way one has a 
really beautiful screen for a very small outlay. 

Matting in red, blue, green and brown is 
very lovely and cool for summer floor covering, 
and not expensive, something like 60 or 70 
cents a yard, and the coloring is beautiful. 

While talking about things from the East I 
must say something about the little Japanese 
plants—the dwarf cedars and maples that are 
so exquisitely fine and lovely to own. 

The great trouble is that they are so delicate 
and so very expensive. But lately there has 
been a large sale of acclimated ones, so that 
now we shall be able to get them at less cost 
and be more sure of keeping them. 

Those sold were from the large gardens near 
Osaka, and were brought from Japan about 
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three years ago, and have since been in a nur- 
sery near Boston, carefully tended and trained 
by Japanese gardeners until they can be suc- 
cessfully owned by any one who will give them 
ordinary care. 

The age of some is remarkable. 140 years 
old was one little cedar, all gnarled and twisted 
and topped with its diminutive cedar leaves of 
deep green tipped with light. Hight, 30 
inches. Each plant was in a Japanese pot, 
some of exceptional beauty and all of artistic 
design. The Japanese name of the cedar is 
Chabo Hiba. 

The training of these fantastic plants is con- 
sidered an art in Japan, and a man becomes as 








For those without superstition, 
feathers will be acceptable as a novel decora- 


peacock 


tion. A room may be made most attractive by 
first having a solid green wall, either cartridge 
or striped paper, that will tone in with the 
shades of green in the feathers. Then, as a 
frieze, peacock feathers are fastened in an ebony 
rack, put just far enough from the ceiling 
to allow of the feathers standing straight. 
In this rack are bored little holes, close 
together, in which the feathers are placed. 
For such a room green-enameled or ebony furni- 
ture would look well. Any furniture may be 
ebonized at home with very little trouble. 

Buy a pot of dull finish ebony paint and 


























celebrated for it as an artist would for painting 
a well-known picture. 

A lovely maple that had been grafted six 
times was exquisite in its colorings: from tender- 
est green the leaves deepened into autumn tints 
and next there were little fine leaves outlined 


with pink. The hight 17 inches and the pot 
a Seto. The water plants were very interest- 
ing. Camphor grass, trained on coral and 
bamboo growing in water, were some of the 
varieties. 

Then there were shallow dishes holding four 
and sometimes five small pots, each with a dif- 
ferent plant and all imbedded in moss. 

Such things are treasures well worth owning 
and the collection was full of interest and 
made one long for a glimpse of that far off 
quaint land. 


a brush, and almost as fast as you paint it 
dries. One coat is usually sufficient, and there 
is no preparation necessary to the furniture 
before applying the paint, except to see that it 
is thoroughly dusted. Oak, which has steadily 
found its way upward in most houses, so 
unpopular has it become, can be transformed 
into smartness, especially if there are big brass 
handles, and if there are not, one can buy 
them very cheaply. Then dilapidated white- 
enameled chairs and dressing-tables are made 
like new under the process, and even plain 
kitchen-tables become very dashing affairs 
when covered on top, with crimson linen fast- 
ened on with a guimp nailed with brass tacks. 
A whole room in ebony is grewsome, but 
pieces here and there will be found very 
successful. 
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NoTE. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers, Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention.] 

THE STOLEN STORY AND 
OTHER NEWSPAPER 


STORIES 


BY JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS. 
NER’S SONS 


CHARLES SCRIB- 


N addition to knowing his subject thor- 
I oughly from the inside, Mr. Williams 
has the knack of telling a rattling good 
story in clean-cut nervous English that suggests 
its author’s service under newspaper editors 
with chronically active blue pencils, The 
seven stories included in the volume have to 
do entirely with the activities of newspaper 
men in the pursuit of their profession, and 
there is, therefore, little reference to the 
stock topic of most stories—romantic affec- 
tion—-but sympathy, comradeship, the relishof 
pursuit and the joy of successful attain- 
ment, there are, however, in plenty, and 
they make cleaner and more healthful read- 
ing than the eternal emphasis on sex attrac- 
tion. The enormous demands upon the re- 
porter’s physical and mental endowment, and 
the fact that whatever proficiency the young 
man may have attained in other professions, 
he must submit himself to an exacting novi- 
tiate in this one if he would succeed, are some 
of the truths convincingly presented and per- 
sisted in by Mr. Williams. Of the men who 
make the newspapers : 


* + * 


«¢ There are so many different sorts of men 
in this strange business, hurrying up and 
down and in and out of the big, teeming 
town and through the country and over the 
globe, gathering the history of to-day (while 
you are absorbed by your own more or less 
important part in it), printing it to-night 
while you sleep, and handing it to you, for a 
ridiculous price, fresh and inky-smelling, as 
soon as you awake in the morning. More 
varieties of mankind perhaps than in any of 
the other arts of peace, and they come from 
more parts of the world and more strata of 
society. 

‘*Besides those who grow up in the life, 
from office-boys (through the press or com- 
posing room, or both, to become, very likely, 
good, old-fashioned ‘all-round newspaper- 
men’), and besides those who come with 
more book-education to seek literary careers 
in the metropolis, there are older men, who, 
having made a failure of something else, are 
‘engaged in newspaper-work temporarily,’ as 
they continue to say (unless they fail here, 
too), because it pays so much better than 
clerkships ; and there are younger men, drawn 
into the life chiefly by the spirit of adventure, 
which a few generations ago would have taken 
them to sea, being sickened by the prospect 
of many monotonous days at adesk. There 
are cadet brothers of foreign nobility ; young 
men from neighboring cities who have sud- 
denly lost their incomes, or their social po- 
sitions, or else their enjoyment in such 
possessions. There are teachers who have 
grown tired of academic monotony, and naval 
officers who have waited and waited; quick- 
tongued Irish editors who have burned their 
bridges behind them, and English lieutenants 
who talk interestingly of army life in India 
and tell different stories at different times of 
why they left it. There are Arizona miners 
and Australian sheep-raisers; country poets, 
country parsons, gamblers, Jesuits, European 
nihilists, men in the employ of foreign secret- 
service bureaus—all sorts of men, except the 
bovine male, with lethargic mind and lack- 
lustre eye. For more than its just share of 
the best of brains are drawn into the feeders 
of this great noisy, all-devouring machine that 
turns out the stuff called news. It is a fas- 
cinating machine, and has a way of getting 
more than its share of good blood also, It is 
a relentless machine, and is apt to squeeze the 
best out of strong men, throwing them forth 
again, when least expected, old and useless 
before they reach what should be the prime 
of life. 


** Occasionally you hear of a well-known 
correspondent who signs his initials, or of an 
editor who wins fame or else notoriety. No 
one tells of these others who, while they live, 
fill most of the paper, and are broken down 
before forty, having written on every sort of 
interest and every sort of person in the great 
seething city—except the one they know the 
most about,’” 


& * * 


The volume fitly ends with The Old Re- 
porter, a story the pathos of which is not 
often equalled by the story teller. The clos- 
ing days of the brilliant but erratic reporter are 
presented with a dramatic force that brings to 
the reader better than a sermon a keen reali- 
zation of some of the pitfalls that beset the 
feverish life of those who supply the newspa- 
per with the material that gives it its vogue 
and fills its treasury. One phase in the 
professional passing of Billy shows him pre- 
tending to be: 


* * * 


** Still writing ‘that book,’ and to anyone 
that would stop to listen, he gave interesting 
accounts of how various publishers were fight- 
ing forit. Look at this letter—oh, I find I 
left it at the room, on the mantelpiece, I 
think ; no, in my other coat,’ but he would 
tell in detail what this one said and that one 
said. It was good, sprightly dialogue. * Look 
at some of the stuff that gets printed and 
bound and is called a book !’ Billy would ex- 
claim, excitedly, ‘I ought to be able to write 
abook. Don’t youthink so?’ They thought 
he ought, and went on about their business. 
* Good-by,’ shouted Billy, ‘I'll send you a 
complimentary copy when it comes out.” 

‘Like many another newspaper man be 
had two or three unfinished novels in an old 
trunk, and it was on these that some of his 
friends had been urging him, not altogether 
disinterestedly, to get to work, instead of 
loafing around, waiting for things to turn up. 
Billy used to say, 1 don’t feel like it to-day. 
Oh, they’re no good, anyway.’ 

** When he finally persuaded himself to 
write something, it seemed so poor and im- 
possible as he looked up at the thing far above 
him at which he aimed and strained. He did 
not realize that it is not given to mere man 
to touch the thing he sighed for. He stared 
and stared, and then read and reread what he 
had created until he loathed it. To runaway 
from it was a necessity. 

‘6 + + + Finally, when they said they 
could lend him no more money, they prevailed 
upon him to write and finish something. It 
was something quite different. 

“ Did you ever hear who wrote those 
greasy little publications you have seen A. D. 
T. boys bending over in elevated trains— 
‘Crack ! and a rifle shot broke the Sabbath 
stillness of the air, and seven bronzed warriors 
lay stiff at the feet of Deadly Dick !” News- 
paper men write many of them. Billy wrote 
one—just for fun—and the publisher asked 
for more, complimenting Woods on the way 
he did it. So with the next Billy foolishly 
began totake pains. He had all the time he 
wanted, and again the artist in him began to 
assert itself; he took it seriously, even though 
it was a burlesque, consequently became dis- 
satisfied, began it over again in a different 
way, got discouraged, tore the thing up, 
burned the pieces and went out and borrowed 
a quarter, The artistic sense is very persist- 
ent, more so than the moral, it seems. He 
forgot to return the quarter, 

‘¢ Then at night, if he could get enough to 
drink, he would talk brilliantly about the 
great, beautiful, new sort of writing he was 
going to begin in the morning, or, equally in- 
terestedly, about your writing. He would be 
as sympathetic and responsive as only he could 
be, getting your meaning before you could ex- 
press it, and then expressing it better than 
you could, Later in the night, he sought 
and often got the attention of the whole room, 
and would argue and hold forth on all sorts of 
topics of the town, as he loved to do, display- 
ing an inner knowledge of men and things 
which, if it had been caught by a phono- 
graph, could in some cases have been reeled 
off to stenographers and sold for enough to 
keep Billy Woods drunk for a week . 

** As it was, newspaper men of a certain 
sort used to get columns of Sunday space out 
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of him, about all sorts of things, from Pata- 
gonian grasses tu the social ambitions of the 
wife of the man who earned a living taking 
care of the bodies for the dissecting room of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Then when the papers came out—Billy al- 
ways read all of them—he would scratch his 
head and say, ‘ That’s a good story. Say, do 
you know, I was going to doa special on that 
myself. Too late now.’ ”’ 


ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN 


He recent death of Emile Erckmann 
calls to mind one of those peculiar 
literary partnerships of which Beau- 

mont and Fletcher’e is the most conspicuous 
in this century ; its only parallel is found in 
Besant and Rice, Death has broken the tie. 
To many people Erckmann-Chatrian is but a 
name. Of late years their novels and stories 
have not been quite so much read as they were 
about ten years or so ago, before Stevenson, 
Hope, Weymanand Wells made romantic and 
fantastic tales popular once more ; but while 
the cold, realistic pictures of uninteresting, 
scenes and studies of uninteresting people held 
sway, publishers were fond of pointing to the 
wares of Erckmann-Chatrian, which were sold 
in large numbers. Both natives of Alsace, they 
are a delightful mixture of French and Ger- 
man, although in many of their stories they 
show hostility to Germany. However, Erck- 
mann’s mother-tongue was German; he did 
not learn French until he was twelve years old. 

Erckmann was born in Pfalzburg in 1822, 
and was the son of a bookseller. Alexandre 
Chatrian, four years his junior, was the son 
of a glass-maker, and a native of Boldensten- 
thal, near Pfalzburg. 

When Erckmann had finished his law 
studies in Varis, and taken a degree, he re- 
turned to Pfalzburg, and his old school-master 
introduced him—about 1848—to Chatrian, 
and showed him a political essay written by 
the latter. Erckmann was delighted, and 
proposed to Chatrian that they should estab- 
lisha paper. This they called the Démocrate 
du Rhin, which the police soon suppressed. 
The police also suppressed their next work, 
Alsace in 1814, a drama, which was in re- 
hearsal. Then the two authors went to 
Paris, where they had great difficulty in find- 
ing a market for their stories, because they 
were too German in style, and much too 
democratic in sentiment. At last, after per- 
severance, success came. 

In their early works the influence of Hoff- 
mann, Balzac and Poe may be traced. Poe 
and Hoffmann in Contes Fantastiques (1860), 
Contes de la Montagne (1860) and Contes 
des Bords du Rhin (1860), and Balzac in Sci- 
ence et Génie (1850), Their other works 
include L’Illustré Docteur Mathéus (1859); 
Le Fou Yégof (1862); Madame Thérése 
(1863); L’Ami Fritz (1864). Histoire d’un 
Conscrit (1864); and Waterloo (1865) are 
on the wars of Napoleon; Historie d’un 
Pleébiscite (1872), which gives the best known 
description of the anti-German feeling after 
the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine. 

The play called Le Juif Polonais (1869) is 
known to us as The Bells through Sir Henry 
Irving’s version; and he has made plays of 
L’Ami Fritz and Les Rantzan (1882). The 
two latter had been used by Mascagni for 
operas. 

S. Baring-Gould gives us a good glimpse of 
thetwo authors who wereas one, An inter- 
viewer, it seems, tried to solve the mystery as 
to their method of work. First, he found 
Chatrian at his breakfast in an établissement 
de bouillon, a little man with dark, curly 
hair and high forehead, hard at work de- 
spatching a roast fowl. His features were 
marked, his moustache military, his eyes 
dark and active. Round his neck he wore a 
tie 4la Byron. All that the German inter- 
viewer could extract in reply to, ** How do you 
and Erckmann manage your books so that it 
is impossible for the keenest critic to say, This 
is Erckmann and that is Chatrian?’’ was 
this reply : ‘* When two fellow-workers are 
moved: by a common principle and have the 
same social, political, moral and artistic senti- 
ments, they must fuse their identity. We write 
not to establish our names as authors, but 
to popularize and spread principles which are 
dear to us. We two were born under the 
same sky, saw the same scenes, were nurtured 
under the same influences, taught in the same 


school ; we live together, talk, eat, smoke, 


together. We have no differences,” and then 
Chatrian went back to his office, for he held 
a positicn in the Chemin de Fer de!’ Est. The 
journalist then went to Rainey, where the 
authors lived, and found the villa hidden in 
the shade of beech and chestnut trees. Erck- 
mann was quite the reverse of his partner. 
He was ‘*a stout, middle-sized, hearty man, 
with short, fair moustache, a bald head, and 
a broad moon-shaped rosy face.’ Erckmann 
lived in the upper floor; Chatrian in the 
lower floor, Chatrian took him into the 
garden and began to banter him as follows : 

** Of course you must see and know every- 
thing. I keep pigeons. Here they are. 
Also fowls. Do you desire to know what 
the different kinds are? Your German read- 
ers will be interested to know that I eat eggs. 
So does Chatrian. We are alike in that as in 
many other things. We both eat eggs. We 
eat both the white and the yolk. That is 
interesting, is it not? Also, we sometimes 
spil] the yellow fluid on our clothes. That 
is remarkable, is it not? When we have 
done that, we wipe it off again. Is that un- 
like other folk? If so, make a note and 
print it.” 

Then Erckmann good-naturedly conducted 
his visitor over the house, showing him his 
blue-papered study, with its plain desk, his 
billiard-room, and his dining-room, with its 
large picture of Roget de Lisle, composer of 
the Marseiliaise. As they drank a foaming 
stein of Strasburg beer, Erckmann was more 
satisfactory in answering the question than his 
partner had been. 

**Chatrian goes every morning at nine to 
Paris,’’ he said, ‘* and returns home every 
evening at six. I, however, am here day by 
day, from early till late, without leaving the 
house. You know the result. . . . Since 
we have worked together Chatrian has not 
once put pen to paper. Yes, it is as I say. 
There you have the whole secret of the unity 
of our styles which is not denied us, even by 
our most bitter opponents. There is, there 
can be, no difference in our style, for the 
style of all our united compositions is exclu- 
sively mine. Every evening after we have 
dined, when the bonne has replenished_our 
tankards with ale, we begin our work in 
common. I read over to Chatrian what I 
have written during the day. Chatrian 
possesses in the highest degree what may be 
termed the talent of composition. He has 
almost invariably some corrections to make 
in my work,”’ 

Then Erckmann explained how Chatrian 
slashed and criticized and recast his work, 
tearing up page after page, and ‘lowering 
the tone of vigorous scenes."’ Then they 
would plan out the next day’s work, in which 
Chatrian’s ‘*talent showed itself in its full 
greatness,’ developing the plot and grouping 
the characters, while Erckmann would jot 
down his suggestions in his note-book. At 
one o’clock the house keeper always came in 
to send them to bed and take away the lamp. 
**Sometimes we sit till three in the dark. 
If the housekeeper finds that we are not in 
bed, she has orders to make a racket in the 
room, to bang the door, knock over the 
chairs, and rattle the fire-irons to drown our 
conversation and drive our ideas out of our 
heads.” 

We recommend to otr readers L’ Ami 
Fritz, as pretty a little story to while away an 
idle day as one may wish to read. , 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Huguenot Sword, by Jean B. Thill : 
F. Tennyson Neely. 

King or Knave, by Wm. Henry Johnson : 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Giles Ingilby, by W. E. Norris: Drexel 
Biddle. $.50. 

The Romance of a Ritualist, by Vincent 
Brown: JohnLane. $1.50. 

Men’s Tragedies, by R. V, Risley : Mac- 
millan Co, $1 50. 

Can We Disarm? by Joseph McCabe : 
H. S. Stone & Co. 

An Incident and Other Happenings, by 
Sarah Barnwell Elliott : Harper & Bros. 

The River Syndicate, by Charles E. 
Carryl: Harper & Bros. 

The Span O’ Life, by William McLennan 
and J. N. Mcllwraith : Harper & Bros. 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 10 


, J “He pattern for this week is of a golf 
or bicycle skirt, and is also most 
useful for general wear inthe country, 

for mountain climbing, camping, eto. It 
is cut in three pieces, front and two side 
pieces. The seams of the front are straight 
and the back seam bias. The skirt. must 
be fitted to each figure, as no two are al.ke. 
When finished there should be no fullness 
in the back, and the skirt should hang per- 
fectly even around the bottom. This is 
usually the fault with most short skirts : they 
either sag in the back, at the sides, or 
both. This skirt, if properly made, hangs 
extremely well; but, of course, must be 
well fitted on account of the variations in the 
size of the hips. It may be finished at the 
bottom with six or eight rows of stitching, or 
only two as in the illustration. 


MATERIALS 


This skirt may be made of duck, linen, 
piqué, cheviot, or lightweight double-faced 
cloth. If single-width material, five yards 
will be required ; of fifty-inch cloth, two and 
a half yards. ; 


THE ECONOMY OF WHITE 


Hite gowns are generally considered 
W most extravagant; in point of 
fact they are very economical, not 
only because they launder much better than 
a color, but they are not faded by the sum- 
mer sun, and may be made over for at least 
two seasons without being recognized as the 
same gown ; this is not possible with a color, 
even if it looks well enough at the end of 
its first season to pay for making it over the 
next. 
the bottom with several pinked ruffles close 
together, which hold out the overdress. 
‘Then have several sets of ribbons in different 
colors and materials. For instance, velvet 
will be worn this summer with the thinnest 
gowns, and panne velvet in rose-pink is 
lovely for knots, belt and collar on white 
gowns, or, if a velvet collar is too warm, have 
& tiny-shaped piece which turns over the 
top of the thin collar. Corded silk, stitched 
taffeta, and corded satin also make pretty 
garnitures for white dresses. Black velvet, 
in all widths, will also be au fait on summer 
gowns—run in beading, in lace at the wrists, 
or for belts and bows.. A summer wardrobe 
of white would be economical and effective, 
especially this season, when white is worn 
to such an extent. To begin with, have 
several skirts of white piqué, like the pattern 
on this page, and long skirts—one five-gored 
with strapped seams, and one with flounce 
or overdress effect. With these shirts of 
piqué, dimity, lawn and linen are worn, 
some tatlor made and others more elaborate. 
A white serge, with plain skirt and Eton coat 
or double-breasted reefer. The same shirts 
are worn with this as with the pique skirts. 

These gowns would do for morning wear, 
beating, golf, bicycling and walking. For 
luncheons and afternoons wear gowns of dotted 
muslin, organdie, dimity and lawn, with 
linings of their own, or worn over the silk 
slip. An easily-made gown of dotted muslin 
is cut with a five-gored skirt, finished at the 
bottom with three ruffles gathered on a cord 
and edged with Valenciennes lace ; over this is 
worn a pointed overskirt of dotted muslin 
edged with Valenciennes lace six inches wide. 
These two skirts are quite separate, so that 
they iron easily when laundered. The bodice 
has a yoke of shirred muslin, shirred on three 
fine cords and finished with a ruffle of lace. 
The sleeves are also corded at the top and 
edged at the wrist withlace. Belt and knots 
on the shoulder of light green taffeta. A 
sheer white lawn, simply made, is illustrated 
in Vogue, 20 Apr., page 245. This model 
has black velvet ribbon in a narrow width 
as a bodice trimming and is made over blue 
silk, but would look equally well worn over 
white. 

A gown of white barége, made after model 
5674, Vogue 27 Apr., would also be a useful 
gown. The tucks onthe skirt are stitched 
from waist to knee, the fullness then forms a 
flounce, The yoke collar and front are of 
guipure, either plain, or to make it more ef- 





Have a white silk slip, finished at - 





fective the design in the lace is outlined with 
gold thread. A fine gold cord edges the 
front panel yoke, top of collar and cuffs. 

The bodice is fastened with gold cord 
looped over gold and white fancy buttons. 
Gold belt. The cord on the gown may be 
white if preferred, but gold lace embroidery 
and cord will be extensively used as a trim- 
ming this summer. Two fine lines of gold 
cord on the top of thin collars, even if the 
gown is not trimmed in gold, look very well, 
and make the collar more becoming. 

For an evening gown model 5670, Vogue, 
27 Apr., of white crépe de chine, with bow 








WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


- appliqued or embroidered with 


white medallions, from under which 
the silk is cut, is extensively used 
this season for elaborate evening gowns and 
fancy bodices, but being very expensive, is 
beyond the means of the girl with nothing a 
year. However, it is possible to have a bod- 


ice of this silk by buying the taffeta and the 
medallions, and applying them to the silk ; 
this reduces the cost very much, and is equally 
pretty if well done. 








VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 10, SHORT SKIRT 


For description see this page, 


Cut paper pattern No, 10 sentgon receipt of 


coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents. 


and belt of absinthe green panne velvet, 
would be pretty, or model on page 247, 
Vogue, 20 Apr., of fine batiste, the ruffles 
edged with fine black Chantilly lace. The 
loops and bows of black velvet. This gown 
has a guimp of finely tucked white chiffon, 
or it could be of tucked batiste, inserted with 
lace, between each group of tucks. Evening 
gowns with guimps are most useful for girls 
who have a limited wardrobe, as they make 
it possible to wear the same gown for differ- 
ent occasions. 

If entire white is not considered desirable, 
it is very s.mple to vary the monotony by 
having silk slips of different colors to wear 
under the thin white gowns, or if silk is too 
expensive underdresses of colored lawn look 
very well. Of course white dresses are not 


possible for traveling, coming into town for 
the day, shopping, etc., then a coat and skirt 
model of lightweight material, or a dark blue 
foulard simply made is the correct costume. 
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All kinds and every kind of lace can now be 
turned to account, and the lace coats and lace 
bodices are effective. Those who are getting 
their summer wardrobe find the latter most 
useful, By wearing them over under bodices 
of different color they put on a new face A 
woman who can twist lace in the now fash- 
ionable style at the throat, fastening it with 
jewelled pins, can make herself look well 
dressed with very little trouble ; and many 
with two ends of broad lace, and a handsome 
diamond buckle or so, can arrange a gilet to 
perfection under any open coat. No odd 
length is too short to come in somewhere, and 
many an aigrette for the hair is formed of dia- 
manté lace, the diamonds being purchasable 
and easilysewn on. They look far better on a 
real piece of lacethan on imitation. Dame Fash- 
ion has adopted Irish lace as her own. But- 
ter-colored lace would seem to be principally 
reserved for white cloth, which is being used 
for agood many demi-toilette gowns just now. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 
er Frarre.—Put half a pint of 


strong, black coffee, cold, a quart of 

rich cream, and a pint of granulated 
sugar, in a bow], and whiptill a stiff froth is 
formed. Pour into a freezer and pack in 
salted ice. Let it stand two hours. Serve 
in small punch glasses. 


Peanut Warers.—These peanut wafers 
are delicious to anyone who is fond of pea- 
nuts. Cream a cup of sugar and half a cup 
of butter together. Dissolve half a teaspoon- 
ful of soda in a half cup of milk, pour into 
the butter and sugar and then add two cups 
of flour and beat all together until smooth. 
Spread the mixture thinly and evenly over 
the bottom ofa baking pan and strew the 
surface thickly with peanuts that have been 
crushed into crumbs. Bake a light brown. 
Serve with afternoon tea. 


Turkish Corree—To make Turkish coffee 
a blend of Mocha and Java should be used, 
and it should be ground very finely. Fill the 
little saucepan, which is sold for making this 
coffee, with half a pint of cold water; put 
into it two lumps of sugar; when the water 
boils remove from the fire, or spirit lamp, 
and add two heaping tablespoons of the 
ground coffee; boil up again and then remove 
amoment. Do this three times, pour in a 
tablespoonful of cold water, and the coffee is 
ready to be served in the pretty Turkish 
cups. This is the coffee drunk at intervals 
all day by the Turkish women. The quan- 
tity suggested is sufficient for two persons. 


LACE NECKLET 


His lace necklet is prettily fashioned 
of fine black lace, wired at the 
edges, so that it keeps its shape, and 


does not crease or wrinkle. It is finished 
with a pretty bow and paste buckle. A hand- 





some jeweled pin can be used instead. This 
collar is especially becoming for older women, 
who often have very pretty necks, but whose 
throat is not as white as it used to be, or is 
wrinkled. A fashion of the moment in 
London is to have close collars of Neapolitan 
violets sewn tightly together on a band of 
velvet. These collars worn with a low gown 
are very becomingto women with long slender 
throats, 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocus, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York, 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No.... 


eee eee eee eee 


Published 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


ee ee ee ee ee) 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance 1s made for pattern. 
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THE WANAMAKEK 
COLLECTION OF 


SHIRT WAISTS 


Is THE LARGEST IN THE | 
COUNTRY, AND CONTAINS | 


THE GREATEST NUMBER OF 
NOVEL AND EXCLUSIVE STYLES 


American Silk Waists 
$5 to $14.50 
French Silk Weaists 
$72 to $60 
JOHN WANAMAKER 


Formerly A. T. Stewart & Co. 


BROADWAY 
4th Ave., oth & roth Sts., N.Y. 
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cee AS SEEN BY HIM ay 
we ; we Te Te Fe FS Te 
COMMON INTONATION WHETHER IT BE YAN- 
KEE NASAL TWANG OR WESTERN BURR AN- 
NOYING — PROVINCIALISM OF-OUT-OF 
TOWN VISITORS—INEXCUSABLE RUDE- 
NESS OF NEW YORKERS WHO ACCEPT 
SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY AND 


LATER SNUB THEIR 
WHILOM HOSTS — 


THE SOCIAL HAS-BEENS WHO TRADE UPON 
THEIR PROSPEROUS PAST—THOSE OVER- 
TAKEN BY POVERTY SHOULD RETIRE 
TO THE CHORUS IN THE SPEC- 

TACLE OF LIFE—HIM BE- 

COMES DYSPEPTIC OVER A 
BEGGING LETTER 


Here are times when nature is abso- 
lutely exhausted. I have fallen again 
into the bad habit of writing and read- 

ing and reading and writing far into the night. 
Perhaps it is better than the other quite 
reprehensible one of scolding and of going 
through the back numbers of my memory. 
I have been reading an English book, which 
calls us the land of great contrasts, and I think 
myself that the effect of light and shade here 
is a bit violent, We have so little at present 
to soften it. We need gradation of tone, and 
a bit more refining; but still I do not think 
that we are a bad article just as we stand. 
We certainly know how to be comfortable. 
At times there will be little slips. One of 
the things which 1 most dread is a common 
intonation. A gentleman should speak eas- 
ily, unaffectedly, but he should avoid the 
Jocal dialect. I feel just as ill at ease when I 
hear the discordant nasal Yankee twang as I 
do when the Western burr grates upon my 
ear. 

The Southern African, like the voices of 
the lower classes here, is also disagreeable, and 
Iam not one who always recognizes the ‘¢ in- 
evitable Southern ’’ gentleman who is not of 
his kind. I know one of the decayed gentle- 
men. Not one who would have been content 
to remain in the land of sunshine and palmet- 
tos and orange blossoms, but a type which 
must arift eventually to the chief city, and 
there endeavor to float with the tide. He 
has been a failure at home, and he will be a 
failure everywhere, They are like great oys- 
ters or barnacles, these gentlemen, and they 
invariably attach themselves to some one and 
then they feel as if they have a right to de- 
mand life and sustenance and the living the 
world owes them, I do not mean to offend 
southern friends. Some of the best men I 
have ever known have come from the south, 
and many are the happy days I have passed, 
like the darkies of Foster's songs, in the land 
of cotton seed and sandy bottom. But per- 
haps it is all in the climate. When I meeta 
maiden in Honolulu I do not expect her to 
have the same morale as I would should I 
come across her in Fifth Avenue. In fact, 
surrounded by her tropical mise en scene, she 
is very charming and original, but I might 
find her company distinctly unpleasant in a 
more civilized community. 

My southern friends have their faults. 
They are too hospitable, too trusting and too 
kind, and either very energetic or just the 
reverse. Faults on the right side of the ledger 
perhaps, some of these, but then the south- 
erners are foolish all the same. Ina north- 
ern setting they are accentuated. The pic- 
turesque background is gone. There are no 
orange blossoms and the mocking bird sings 
not here. I become very angry when I hear 
of northern visitors abusing their confidence, 
accepting what they have to give, and then 
when their late hosts cometo New York snub 
or ignore them. Of course southern people 
will come up here in summer, when you are 
at Newport, Bar Harbor or abroad. They 
go toa hotel and imagine that you must know 
just where they are. They seem to think 
that you pass your days hunting up the hotel 
registers or reading the hotel arrivals in those 
newspapers which make a specialty of publish- 
ing such items of news. And this is the 
same way with the western man. The 
southern man will be hurt and draw within 
his sh-ll. The westerner will deal you a 
knock-down blow from the shoulder, whether 
you really deserve it or not. 


But these are provincialisms which I hope 
may soon be corrected. Perhaps we are a 
little too busy, and perhaps we should keep a 
better look-out. When I find a man in 
whose social debt I am is here in New York, 
I call or write or send a card to my club, or 
rather to one of them. I think that is suffi- 
cient. My arrival in a smaller city is an 
event for that community. Hence it is that 
I expect to be treated with some extraordi- 
nary consideration. I can hardly be expected 
to do the same for any one who comes to a 
large city like New York, unless he is a 
celebrity. It is hard to entertain these peo- 
ple. You cannot ask men to meet them. 
They are not interested in your life, they have 
an alarming appetite for sightseeing, and 
although many of them are well dressed, they 
appear provincial, 

These, however, are all lesser trials. Now 
for the barnacles. I have spoken of them as 
southerners because in the south every man 
who is poor has had a past, and that with 
better days. The farther they get away from 
home, the more they exploit this lost wealth, 
and the greater personages they become. 
Their lives are passed in borrowing money, 
generally small sums, and they return a part 
of this with exact scrupulousness, only to bor- 
row it aga‘n the next day. They have an 
insinuating way of asking you, and they way- 
lay you in corners or they write you letters, 
and I fear they seldom tell you the truth. 
But what can you say tothem. They have a 
gentlemanly bearing and you cannot refuse 
them as you would a man of rougher mould, 
and yet you know that in their hearts they 
despise you and that they regard you with dis- 
trust as their natural enemies. What wily 
forms of levying contributions do they not 
employ, and once in the habit they become 
absolutely shiftless. This is a type of men 
whom I really dislike, as I can stand an 
honest barefaced beggar, but one who puts on 
the cast-off rags of a gentleman and masquer- 
ades in them is pitiable. 

And how do they live in New York? 
They scorn the ways and means of mechanics, 
and insist upon living like gentlemen on a 
stipend. Perhaps, were I suddenly reduced 
to absolute poverty, I might be loath to give 
up my refinements. I should be like poor 
Brummel in that lonely, dreary Norman 
town, cheating in petty ways the small 
tradesmen so as to keep up appearances, part- 
ing one by one with the few relics I have 
had of happier years and better times. But I 
think that, although this is all very poetic, 
there is justice to be done to others besides 
one’s self, Why not always suit your cir- 
cumstances to the case? Why not retire 
to some small place, or some obscure corner 
of the town, and live there unknown? A 
city is better than the country. There is 
more chance of being lost among the mul- 
titude. When I am wealthy I am here 
in the front of the picture. If I were poor I 
instantly retire to the chorus again. I should 
always live according to my means. 
In novels those who meet reverses usually 
go to the Continent, and are found in some 
obscure French or Spanish or Italian village, 
existing. Not forme. In the first place, I 
have often wondered how people can get 
to Europe who have no money. Even the 
steerage is not cheap passage as it requires 
a little capital. I should to the last be in the 
centre of civilization, among the scenes and 
with the people with whom I have lived, 
although I might have sunk out of sight. 
Poverty is easier to bearin places to which one 
is accustomed So that, 1 suppose, I should 
make a model pauper. I should not culti- 
vate the shabby-genteel air, and borrow 
small amounts and prate of better days, and 
worry all my friends. I should only be 
eclipsed, and yet, although out of sight, I 
should be very nearand alwaysin touch. One's 
native place owes one a living, and even if 
the work house 

I do not know of what I am thinking. 
There is a thief in the candle. I use the 
silver snuffers. Meadows must be in bed 
hours ago. There is absolute silence every- 
where. In the distance I hear the barking 
of a dog and the faint clatter of horses’ hoofs. 
Why should I moralize in this way because 
a poor southern gentleman—I use southern 
only as a type, he could just as well come 
from Maine or Idaho—has .asked me in a 
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nice, neat letter, in a rolling, running hand, 
for the loan of one dollar? This is one of 
the many which I receive all the time. I 
do not believe the man ever saw the south. 
I think now that he cultivated his accent 
from the actors who play in war dramas— 
and heaven knows they are far away from 
the real thing—and that he is a sham, I 
really wish he would put his talents to better 
purpose. Perhaps I may have seemed aim- 
less in this paper ; but, then, I do not doubt 
everyone of you has been afflicted with 
leeches of various kinds. I have made up 
my mind never to give. It is immoral I 
shall only help the needy to obtain work or 
employment. I have found few deserving 
cases. I have been deceived so often that I 
should rather give the amount to the ‘first 
blind beggar I met on the street. I know 
my correspondent is shamming, but there is 
something honest in his very roguery. 

The cry of an owl, the piercing note of a 
whippoorwill and the mysterious rustling of 
the night wind in the trees. ‘The candle 
flickers again. I have a house party to- 
morrow, and have to look over the menus 
for the week in the morning, as I am giving 
two dinners. This all requires so much study 
that I shall be charitable at least to myself, 
if not to you, dear reader, and go to bed. 


SHOE AND BOOT TREES 


‘ metallic and wooden shoe and 
boot trees are far superior to the old 
kind. They are made flat with the 

heel disjointed and the entire tree flexible like 

the foot of a jointed doll. The new wooden 
ones are an improvement on the metallic. 

They are sold for $1.00 in the principal boot- 

makers. Always have your trees measured 

to your boots and shoes. Never keep patent 
leathers without trees, or indeed boots or 
shoes of any kind. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 


MITIGATING THE AWKWARD AGE IN GIRLS 


A S girls grow towards their fourteenth 


year, they arrive at what is called 

the awkward age, a distressing period 
to mothers fond and proud of having their 
daughters look, at all times, charmingly 
graceful and smartly dressed. To disguise 
this angularity—for the taller the girl the 
more awkward will she appear—nothing 
has proved such a success as the loose-back 
paletot or sack coat, reaching within two or 


three inches of the skirt and sometimes not | 


showing it at all. Well-diressed feet and 
ankles, if they move with grace, especially, 
add further charm to the effect. These coats 
are usually built of light gray and pale tan 
cloths, and have fly fronts, or they are 
double breasted, buttoning with groups of 
crystal buttons. The neck finish is short 
revers forming part of a rolling collar, or 
a small marine collar crossing in front. 
Younger sisters wear short sack coats of pretty 
check serges matching the skirt—blue, choc- 
olate-brown, tan or beige lines on a white 
ground, or white lines on grounds of either 
of these colors. 


HATS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Trimmed sailor hats for general wear and 
capelines for dress. Taffetas and mousselines 
for the rows of plissé frills which form the 
cap fronts of this charming style of hat, while 
the crowns may be entirely of straw, or a 
mingling of straw and whatever fabric is 
chosen. These fluffy undulations are some- 
times formed of ribbon alone. Big bows, 
having many loops, give the smart touch 
across the front. Cerise-pink, straw-color, 
apple-green, French blue or sky-blue, striped 
evenly with white—or dotted and plaited 
ribbons combining these colors—are, any of 
them, exceedingly effective as well as modish. 
For picturesque quaintness, bébés are wearing 
1880-grandmother styles on their little curly 
heads, the sweet little faces buried in cap- 
frillings of tulle and lace, and laden with 
the biggest of big bows, rosettes and puffings 
as outside decorations. Carriage-drawn infants 
wear the daintiest of lace caps, exquisitely 
made of the finest lace and embroidery, and 
their delicate, flower-like faces are framed 
in row after row of softest lace. A top bow 
of narrow ribbon, or a small knot of rose-buds 





or myosotis, indicates} daughters from sons 
at that age. Boy toddlers wear white chip 
turbans softly wound with white mousseline 
de soie, two rosettes, one above the other 
in front, and on either side a white ostrich 


tip. 


COSTUME FOR SMALL GIRL 


Little Missie as she walks along will soon 
be wearing her piqué coat covering her white 
lawn frock. Glimpses of the skirt show a 
flounce of tucking and needlework, and if 
the coat were loosened we should see a little 
round low-neck gathered waist, and find that 
the sleeves were either long ones, or reaching 
the elbow only. The bodice is finished by 
wide tabs falling over the front and back, 
tucked and inset with needlework, with 
similar fin‘sh at the bottom of the sleeves, 
The sleeve tops derive a pretty finish from 
narrow ribbons strapped over, meeting in the 
centre, where they are tied in a bow with 
ends. There is a sash worn about the waist 
which matches the shoulder ribbons, but is 
about four or five inches in width. A lawn 
chemisette is attached to the waist, a simple 
line of tucks alternating with a narrow entre- 
deux, and cut low enough to leave the throat 
in perfect freedom. The usual modish line 
is a V or a square. 


COIFFURE FOR SMALL MAIDENS 


At this age the ‘hair is combed in front 
forward from the crown of the head, and so 
trimmed that rings of hair fall over the fore. 
head as a bang, and gradually coming over 
the tops of the ears, downwards join the 
heavier locks at the back, which hang in 
waves with curled up ends. A wisp of hair 
is selected from the middle of the back and 
tied with a ribbon "matching the shoulder 
knots in a pretty bow with short ends. Some 
little faces look better when the hair is caught 
at the ears, and tied there with a small bow. 
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(Continued from page iii) 

over white stk and appliquéd in an effective 
pattern of conventional carnations in white 
silk. The lower part of the bodice is laid in 
tucks, with a plain band above, upon which 
the flowers are appliquéd and extend on to the 
yoke of fine lace over white silk. Tucked 
collar of silk. 

Seconp RiGcuHT Ficure.— Garden party 
gown of figured organdie, in a pinked 
Howered design, on a yellow ground built over 
yellow taffeta. The skirt, sleeves and plastron 
are tucked. The shaped collar is also tucked 
ind edged with fine narrow black chantilly 
lace, collar and bow of white net, ends appli- 
quéd with chantilly, butterfly of chantilly, 

Fig. 5640—Child’s frock of blue linen, 
trimmed with narrow white braid. 

Fig. 5657—Long, double-breasted coat of 
dark blue cloth, stitched ; large steel buttons. 

Fig. 5671—House frock made of that 
charming material just imported which has 
a crépe de chine foundation with raised 
crépe effect in conventional design. It is 
very new and very striking and sure to be 
seen in smart spring frocks. Long clinging 
skirt cut with a train and fastened in front 
under the broad band of Irish point insertion. 
Plain bodice and sleeves with a — collar of 


DUNLAP’S | 


LADIES’ SAILORS, 


SPLIT STRAW $5.—ROUGH AND 
READY OR COARSE SENNIT $3. 
























The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


is an Essential of the 
Well-Dressed Man. 


ALWAYS EASY 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTE 


THE : 





CUSHION 
BUTTON 


«CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg — 
never slips, tears nor unfastens. 


THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every loop. 


Sold Everywhere 


Sam; Rew, Silk Se, Cotton ec. 


jailed on :ereipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO. Makers 
Boston, Mass, 














Irish point set on the material and appliquéd 
with ivy leaves of velvet. . Chemisette of the 
lace over cream satin. 

Fig. 5676—Dinner gown of imported 
velveteen in dog rose pink. Front of pink 
crepe de chine. Berthe and skirt trimming 
of pink crepe de chine, embroidered in 
shades of pink and green silk. 

Fig. 5677—Débutante dinner gown for a 
very slight girl, of pink silk gauze over 
pink taffeta. Sheath skirt with shaped 
flounce finished top and bottom with 
full ruffle edged with ruche, Draped low 
bodice off the shoulders, puffs edged in the 
same way as the flounce. Berthe and 
shoulder straps of small roses in different 
shades of pink, The upper part of the skirt 











TO SMOKERS OF 
REFINED TASTE ~ 





~IGARETTES 


is strapped with pink velvet ribbon the shade , 


of the deepeet pink in the roses. 


treatment gives breadth to the hips which " 


becoming to a very slight figure. 
Fig. 5678—Light blue dinner gown of | 


This | 


crepe de chine with a rep effect over blue | 


taffeta. Trimmed with yellow guipure and 
fastened at the waist with a turquoise buckle 
set in dull gold. 

5§681—House frock of smoke gray Henri- 


etta smartly severe with just a tracing of | 
The skirt fits the back without | 


embroidery. 
plaits and opens down the side, hanging in a 
fold which is rounded. Bodice carries out 
the idea of the skirt. A broad, flat collar of 
marquise {lace outlines the opening at the 
throat, ending in a jabot, caught with a cloth 
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SKIN 
FOOD 
** The perfect tissue builder. Removes wrinkles 
and corrects sallow, flaccid conditions.”—Amos 
Gray, M 
AN IMMEDIATE IMPROVEMENT 
GUARANTEED. PRICE, $1.50. 


OLEIN DAYLIGHT POWDER 
ABSOLUTELY INVISIBLE, 
PRICE soc. POSTPAID. 


ADDRESS ALL MAIL ORDERS AND INQUIRIES TO 


OLIVE ROBART 
343 Fifth Avenue Opp. Waldorf-Astoria 





Su MMER RESORTS 


LONG BEACH, L. 


l. 
FINEST BEACH AND BATHING 
NEAR NEW YORK CITY. 
COTTAGES AND INN OPEN MAY Io, 
LONG BEACH HOTEL OPENS JUNE 2y. 
UNEXCELLED RAILROAD SERVICE ANw 
NEW BOULEVARD OPEN TO 
THE HOTEL. NEW STABLES AND NEW 
COTTAGES THIS SEASON. 
Applications for Cottages and Rooms at the Hote’ 
may now be made. 
TELEPHONE? 21A, [LONG (BEACH. 
New Vork Office, 12, West 23d,Street,"A. E. DICK. 
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Pure, mild, curative and the ideal toilet soap. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


used daily for bathing, renders the skin soft and supple, and prevents 


chapping and roughness. 
Invaluable for Shampooing 


Removes dandruff and relieves itching of the scalp 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO,, NEW YORK 


PORTLAND, 
OREGON, 








Is one of the most beautiful cities on 
the Pacific Coast, and is the principal 
seaport of Oregon. 

The trip up or down the Columbia 
River from Portland is a delightful one, 
and the country is rich in grains, fruit 
and timber. 

The New York Central Lines reach 
this region via Chicago, St. Louis or 
Cincinnati, and all of the great Trans- 
continental Routes. 


A copy of “ Two to Fifteen Days’ Pleasure Tours’ 
will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agen’, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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pense. Gray hair restored to original endtn, 
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IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR. 
Clean, Odoriess, Harmless. 
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Imported Patterns 


of the latest designs as well 
as patterns of any design il- 
lustrated in 

“VOGUE” 
or any other magazine may 
be had at the office of 
The Morse Broughton Co., 


3 East 19TH 


$44444464644644644444666464464 


STREET, 
. Broadway and sth Ave., New York. 
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jabot, and held secure with pearl buckles. 
Absolutely plain sleeves. 

5682—Exquisite frock of white chiffon, 
with polonaise of chiffon appliquéd in black 


Chantilly and spangled with steel. Rosettes 
and collar of pink-mauve satin velour. Elbow 
sleeves with a deep frill of chiffon. Hat of 


folded velvet the shade of the collar, with 
a deeper shade feather curling around one side, 
and a large bunch of lilacs perched high 
on the velvet. 

568 3—Tea gown of corn color peau de soie. 
Front of accordion-plaited cream chiffon 
falling in straight lines from theneck. Deep 
shoulder cape and flounce of white rich 
satin, joined to the gown with a broad insertion 
of point venise, which narrows and fades into 
nothing as it meets the cape. A narrower 
band of insertion is used on the cape. Large 
chiffon tie is wound about the throat and tied 
in a cravat bow with long ends. The sleeves 
reach over the hand in a point and on the 
inside is gathered lace. 

5694—Shirt built of violet taffeta, corded 
down the front and at the top of the sleeves. 
Violet velvet ribbons are caught at the neck 
with a butterfly bow, and again at the bust 
with two pointed ends hanging beneath. 
Turned up cuff of bias cord, : 

Fig. 5699. Carriage frock of beige’ crépe 
poplin, lined with the same color taffeta. 
The skirt is draped and cut away at one side, 
showing a mass of chiffon puffing inthe same 
shade. At the top of the opening are seen 
three very smart buttons, each catching a lit- 
tle fold of cloth, carrying out the draped idea, 
The bodice is cut very full and deep revers, 
the ends of a shallow sailor collarin the back, 
are of puffed chiffon outlined with a selvedge 
fiill of chiffon. Fastened across the front is 
a buckle corresponding with the buttons. 
About the waist is a black soft satin girdle. 
slightly pointed in front and held to with a 
whole tone, then fading away to almost noth- 
ing in the back. The chemisettes give 
cachet to the frock and are of Persian design 
in the softest possible tints. Hat of black 
straw worn far off the face and trimmed with 
loops of velvet, caught down with rhine- 
stones. High white bird of paradise aigrette 
gracefully nods from the side. 

Fig. 5708—Pretty summer morning frock 
of white organdie. Extension flounce and 
panel attached with deep écru  guipure. 
Perfectly plain bodice with the exception of 
soft mousseline de soie fichu, edged with 
a deep flounce of lace in deep écru tone, 
headed with little tightly-gathered quillings of 
mousseline de soie. Chemisette of mousseline 
de soie, with entre deux of ecru insertion 
and hand tucks. The chemisette and fichu 
can be made separately, and changed to any 
frock ; girdle of white taffeta, The lining 
should be of India linen, cut exactly as the 
outside skirt and included at the belt. 
Bodice lining is trimmed about the decol- 
letage a8 an underwaist would be. Black chip 
hat, smartened with rhinestone buckle, tulle, 
and black feathers. 

Fig. 5712—Pale green nuns’ veiling. 
Five-gored skirt built over pink taffeta and 
inlet with an applique of point de Venise. 
Vandyke points cut out beneath showing 
the pink through. Bodice fastened to one 
side with crystal buttons p'cked out in gold. 
The motif of lace is carried out as on the 
skirt. Deep revers of tucked mousseline de 
soie, gathered full and outlined with ruchings 
of soft, deep ecru lace, and plastrons and collar 
of mousseline de soie at the base, of which 
a two-inch black velvet band is twisted and 
tied in a bow in front. Plain sleeves have 
three crystal buttons at the hand. 

Fig. 5714—Bodice of corn blue silk with 
guimp and sleeves of Flemish appliqué. About 
the décolletage is a guipure of deep cream 
run through with a gold ribbon. Over the 
shoulders are fluffy ruches of deep cream fish- 
net bound in narrow gold ribbon. Collar of 
gold and girdle finished with a Louis wired 
bow at the side. Such a bodice is pretty 
worn with a pale yellow or white cloth skirt. 

Fig. 5718—Exquisite Renaissance lace frock 
made over white taffeta. Cut princesse witha 
guimp anJ collar of mousseline de soie, ap- 
pliquéd with old rose point. The guimp is 
without linings, but the sleeves are over the 
silk, Full train and skirt cut very full at 
the bottom with deep ruchings of silk which 
hold the lace out. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's tull name and address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emonuenty uestions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 

P 
paid by correspondent. 

So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue Office. 


1268. Duties of Butler, Footman, 
Coachman, MHousekeeper.—To M. 
Please tell me the duties of a butler and 
footman in full, Also duties of head coach- 
man. Then, can you tell me the salary of 
a housekeeper who attends to everything, 
has charge over the stable and garden as well 
as the house ? 

A butler’s duties are theoretically confined 
to the dining-room. He is supposed to have 
the care of the wines, the plate, china and 
glass. The linen is to be cared for by the 
housekeeper. The butler is responsible for 
the proper appearance of the table, the ar- 
rangement of the flowers, silver, glass, etc., 
the making of salads and the hors d’cuvres. 
He serves at luncheon and at dinner. In 
large households the ladies of the family sel- 
dom appear at breakfast, which is served 
to them by a maid in their rooms. 

A footman in a household where only 
two men are kept, has to see that the exterior 
of the house is kept clean, including the 
windows and piazzas. He cleans the boots 
and lamps, beats the rugs, sweeps the first 
floor, the parlor-maid doing the dusting. 
At luncheon and at dinner he assists the butler 
in serving. He sets the table and washes the 
silver, glass and fine china. 

The head coachman has entire charge of 
the stables; sees that the grooms keep them 
in perfect order. He exercises the horses 
when they are not taken out by the family. 
He looks over the harness, keeps account of 
the feed used, and, in fact, sees that every- 
thing pertaining to the stables is kept in perfect 
order. He drives on all carriages that re- 
quire two men, and only otherwise when the 
mistress desires that he should. 

It is most unusual for a housekeeper to at- 
tend to the garden and stables, and we think 
you would have great difficulty in finding 
a woman equal tothe task. What you need, 
apparently, is a steward to take charge of all 
the men servants employed in the place, and 
take entire charge of the running of the 
garden, etc Having no precedent of this 
sort to go by, we cannot tell you what salary 
would be right for a housekeeper who 
had charge of the garden and stables, but 
we should think at least $100 per month. 


1269. Model for Piqué Skirt—Model 
for White Dimity which Can be 
Laundered. To Wash Dresses, L. L.— 
Will you kindly suggest to mea stylish model 
for a piqué skirt like the enclosed sample, also 
a model for a white dimity, 


they are both to be seiviceable dresses to be 
laundered often. I want something very 


new and something that will not be out of | 


date next summer. Would it be possible to 


suggest a tunic effect with bias bands for the | 


piqué and embroidery for the dimity, possibly 
a separate overskirt, or would plain skirts be 
better? 
make in either case ? 

For the dimity waist would all over tuck- 
ing with Jace or embroidery be pretty, and 


how finished, or would you suggest something 


else ? 

As your piqué is plaid, a plain skirt would 
look much better than a tunic effect, and 
launder better, also be much more likely to 
be in fashion next season. 


for a plaid skirt, and if you much prefer a 
tunic effect the lower left model on the same 


Both skirts I | 
prefer to have from five to seven gores, for | 


Would you kindly tell me how to 


The upper model | 
on page 249 Vogue, 20 April, is a pretty style | 


page also looks well in piqué, but will not 
launder as well. 

Pattern of the lower model can be bought 
from Vogue for fifty cents, it having been 
published 30 March, on the pattern page. 
If you wish the skirt for hard wear, and often 
laundered we advise a plain five gored skirt 
with deep facing stitched several times, and 
strapped seams. Yearin and year out this 
model is good style for piqué, duck, covert 
coating, etc., to wear with shirts. 

The thin dresses this season of dimity, 
batiste and organdie are very elaborate, 
trimmed with insertion and lace. To be 
really pretty a dimity gown ought to be made 
over a silk slip. Model on inner right figure, 
Vogue 20 April, would be very pretty made 
of dimity with lace insertion set in the skirt 
in bow knot designs, or if this is too elabo- 
rate in Vandykes the entire depth of the 
skirt, The bodice and sleeves made in the 
same way. Wornover a blue slip with black 
velvet belt and bodice garniture, this gown is 
dainty and not too elaborate to preclude the 
possibility of laundering. If you prefer, the 
bodice may be tucked 1n groups of five, with 
a row of insertion between each group, the 
bodice then being made like the model. 
The skirt, like second figure from right, on 
centre page, Vogue, 6 April, this is a pointed 
overskirt, and im your case the trimming 
should be the same as the bodice, groups of 
tucks and insertion, as deep as you wish, the 
overskirt is in one point in front, and two in 
the back like right model, page 247, Vogue 
20 April, the trimming going up the back to 
the waist line, or you may have the back and 
front alike. The bottom of the underskirt 
can be trimmed in the same manner, or with 
three tucked and lace edged ruffles. 


1270. Dinner Coat and White 
Waistcoat. To M. B.—While on a trip 
to Hot Springs, Va., recently, I noted a num- 
ber of white waistcoats worn with Tuxedo 
coats. In my opinion this not correct. Will 
you kindly let me know whether you consider 
this good form or not? 

The man’s idea of a dinner coat is that of 
comfort. On this theory what was first 
taken as correct to wear with it—viz., black 
tie and black waistcoat—has given way to 
wearing what is most comfortable in the cir- 
cumstances. If a man finds a white waistcoat 
cooler he wears :t with a dinner coat, and he 
wears either a white or black tie. Good form 
in clothes is wearing the dress best adapted to 
the exigencies of an occasion or pursuit. You 
will find this test applied to any mode of 
dress sufficient to determine its excellence. A 
dinner coat is a form of lounge dress. There 
is no reason on the score of good form for not 
wearing with it a white waistcoat if the wearer 
wants to. Still we think a black waistcoat 
looks better with a dinner jacket. That 
view, however, is strictly a matter of taste 
about which there may be more than one 
opinion, 








Nacopy of Vogue published in December, 
1897, there was a reference made to 
Darsy’s Inhaler as a Paris novelty. It 

was described as looking like a pencil case, in 
silver or gold, plain or jeweled, and made to 
hang on the tong chain of a purse or bonbon- 
niére. Inside the case is hung a little glass 


The Royal Baking 
Powder costs only a fair 
price per pound, and is 
cheaper and better at its 
price than any similar 
article in the world. It 
makes more, better and 
more healthful food. 

There is danger of 
alum in the lower-priced 
powders. 








tube. The stopper is taken off and inhaled 
for a second between the lips, and for two 
hours or more there is an exquisite perfume 
of freshly culled violets. 

At the time this was published many in- 
quiries came to Vogue where this article could 
be obtained, and we were under the necessity 
of writing that it had not yet been imported, 
but was for sale only in Paris. Within a 
short period it has been put on the New York 
Market, and is now being advertised in Vogue, 








DAVID HARUM AND POM- 
MERY 


Dvertising is such an abused term that 
it always carries with it a half-uttered 
apology for existing at all. Still the 

debt the public owes to the advertiser is an 
ever increasing quantity, and all persons are 
coming to understand how much interesting 
and really valuable information is given in ad- 
vertisements, both paid and unpaid. 

That persistent advertising where the thing 
offered is worthy leads to general recognition 
of the article itself, has perhaps no better il- 
lustration than that in David Harum, the 
most popular book of the year, is found this 
sentence : 

‘¢ A maid appeared with a tray of eatables, 
and presently another with a tray on which 
were glasses and a bottle of Pemmery sec.”’ 

That this is paid for cannot even be sus- 
pected, Pommery was evidently referred to 
as the most fashionable champagne the author 
could select for his description of an evening 
musicale, 

Pommery has been advertised steadily in 
Vogue, and its claims to quality and purity 
and healthfulness either in current or the vin- 
tage wines have been well established. 

It is a matter of no little satisfaction to 
Vogue that this result has been attained so 
definitely, and that a really fashionable cham- 
pagne, because of its long career as a wine of 
the highest quality, has found a larger use 
through the paper that stands in all things for 
what is the fashion, 








M. Weingarten 


Ladies’ Tailor 
TAILOR GOWNS FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS 


This Spring Tailor Suits $55 and $60, 
the regular prices of these goods 
being $75 and 


A large and choice assortment of the 
test foreign fabrics always 


34 West 35th Street, 


New York 
and at 36 Third St., Troy, N. Y. 
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E.B. CORE, 


PORTRAITS OF.. 
CHILDREN ONLY, 


REMOVED 
572 Fifth Avenue, 


(Formerly 251 Fifth Avenue) 
NEW YORK. 


Telephone, 1017 38th Street. 























ESTABLISHED 1845 


Mil, rays 


NEW YORK STORE, BROOKLYN STORES, 
BROADWAY, Broadway & Bedford Ave. 
COR. 31ST ST. Fulton St. & Flatbush Ave. 


All Manner 
- 
Boys’ Clothing 











is here—built to meet Boys’ re- 
quirements. It is the best, be- 


cause it wears longest and 





looks well until outgrown. 


THE PRICES ARE MODERATE 


LITTLE BOYS’ WASHABLE SUITS 
Sizes 3 to 12, $2 to $4.50 


Broadway, Cor. 31st St. 




















FEDER’S POMPADOUR 


SKIRT PROTECTOR 


(Covered hy United States and Foreign Patents) 
STANDS HIGH ABOVE ALL OTHER SKIRT BINDINGS. 


It is unapproachable in quality and durability. 

It abolishes all worry and care of how to keep skirt 
edges well bound, neat and clean; and withal it is guar- 
anteed to last as long as the skirt. 

FEDER’S IS THE ORIGINAL—as it is also THE 
BEST, ’and it retails at 


7C. PER YARD. 


Don’t pay more than seven cents a yard for any 
BRUSH EDGE SKIRT PROTECTOR, because you 
can get FEDER’S at seven cents—and it is the best. 

The enormous and growing sale of FEDER’S has made pos- 
sible great economies in the cost of manufacture, and the low 
price of seven cents thus made possible will further increase it’s 


popularity. THE GENUINE has the name 
“ FEDER’S POMPADOUR” 


stamped on every yard, and is wound on spools which bear the 
above trade-mark. 

Don’t accept worthless and fraudulent imitations at any 
price, for it’s impossible to make anything better than FEDER’S, 
which is itself THE BEST, and to save a cent or two in 
price and get trash 1s poor economy. Send back anything 
that has not got the word FEDER’S on every yard, and 
insist on having FEDER’S charged at seven cents. 

The Genuine FEDER’S POMPADOUR can be 
found at almost every dry goods store in the country, 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 
NEW YORK. 
SPUN GLASS LININGS. 


The appearance justifies the name. They are to be had in all colors and retail for 
twenty-five cents a yard, and are superior to taffeta silks—in strength, durability and 
appearance. All Dry Goods Houses or write to 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 
98 AND 100 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 
















Established 1847. 














FE. A. MORRISON & SON 
893 BROADWAY | 


In our Millinery Rooms on and 


after May roth A Display of 
Summer Millinery. 


Latest Outing Hats and Special 
Styles for Misses and Children. 
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You say you like this gown! Well you'd hardly believe me 


should I tell you how little it cost. 
You see, I have used a silk substitute—SUPER SATIN 


ANTIQUE—for the slip, which is so very like silk that one can 
hardly distinguish the difference, and it is quite as light and cool. 

Why, by using Satin Antique instead of silk, I saved enough 
on this gown to pay for another. 


(GILBERT M’F’G CO., O. P. Dorman, Pres’t.) 
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